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ANGIOLINA. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


Tue tragedy of “ Marino Faliero,” though 
never intended by its author for, and entire- 
ly unadapted to the stage, was nevertheless 
represented there, against his wish and with- 
out his consent, in the year 1821, soon after 
publication. This proceeding caused him a 
great deal of unfeigned annoyance; his pro- 
testations and feelings were entirely disre- 
garded, and, as might have been expected, 
the piece failed. The critics could not con- 
ceive of a tragedy without love or jealousy 
in it, and would not believe, despite of reali- 
ty, of a prince conspiring against a state, to 
avenge the inadequacy of punishment award- 
ed to a ribald who had grossly insulted the 
virtuous Duchess. The fact was, it was too 
true, too tragically, terribly true, to suit 
them ; had it only been falser, only otherwise, 
why, then it would have succeeded. Yet 
its dramatic qualities are of the highest or- 
der, the unities being strictly observed, and 
the scenes well wrought and effective; and 
moreover, whenever represented since that 
period, it has always been admired: but be- 
tore, there was too much truth in it, and it 
was then fashionable to envy and condemn 
Lord Byron and his writings. It will always 
prove a source of interest to attentive read- 
ers, who, in their researches, treasure up 
true gems of beauty, pathos, and the inten- 
sity of the sterner and consuming passions. 

Angiolina is enthroned among the loftiest 
and best of Byron’s female characters. She 
is the emblem of purity, the very essence 
of chastity, one that might well call forth 
the terrible passions of the Doge for the un- 
avenged insults offered to her. As there is 
not room for further comment, such extracts 
are given as space will admit of. 


My child! 
My injured wife, the child of Loredano, 
The brave, the chivalrous, how little dream’d 
Thy father, wedding thee unto his friend, 
That he was linking thee to shame !—Alas! 
Shame without sin, for thou art faultless. 
Hadst thou 
But had a different husband, any husband 
In Venice save the Doge, this blight, this 
brand, 
This blasphemy, had never fallen upon thee. 
So young, so beautiful, so good, so pure, 
To suffer this, and yet be unavenged ! 
~ a e z= 


’Twas not a foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 
Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 
Which made me covetous of girlish beauty, 
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And a young bride: for in my fieriest youth 
I sway’d such passions ; nor was this my age 
Infected with that leprosy of lust 
Which taints the hoariest years of vicious men 
Making them ransack to the very last 
The dregs of pleasure for their vanish’d joys ; 
Or buy in selfish marriage some young victim, 
Too helpless to refuse a state that’s-honest, 
Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 
Our wedlock was not of this sort ; you had 
Freedom from me to choose, and urged in 

answer 
Your father’s choice. 

* * ~ * : 


Where is honor, 
Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’tis the rock 
Of faith connubial : where it is not—where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasures rankle in the heart, 
Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
*T were hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blood ; 
It is consistency which forms and proves it : 
Vice cannot fix, and virtue cannot change. 
The once fall’n woman must for ever fall ; 
For vice must have variety, while virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 
Drinks life, and light, and glory from her aspect. 


+ 7 7. + . 


I speak to thee in answer to yon signor. 

Inform the ribald Steno, that his words 

Ne’er weigh’d in mind with Loredano’s 
daughter 

Further than to create a moment’s pity 

For such as he is: would that others had 

Despised him as I pity! I prefer 

My honor to a thousand lives, could such 

Be multiplied in mine, but would not have 

A single life of others lost for that 

Which nothing human can impugn—the sense 

Of virtue, looking not to what is call’d 

A good name for reward, but to itself. 

To me the scorner’s words were as the wind 

Unto the rock ; but as there are—alas! 

Spirits more sensitive, on which such things 

Light as the whirlwind on the waters ; souls 

To whom dishonor’s shadow is a substance 

More terrible than death, here and hereafter ; 

Men whose vice is to start at vice’s scoffing. 

And who, though proof against all blandish- 
ments 

Of pleasure, and all pangs of pain, are feeble 

When the proud name on which they pinnacled 

Their hopes is breathed on, jealous as the eagle | 

Of her high aiery ; let what we now 


| Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 


To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 
With beings of a higher order. Insects 

Have made the lion mad ere now; a shaft 

I’ the heel o’erthrew the bravest of the brave ; 
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A wife’s dishonor was the bane of Troy ; 

A wife’s dishonor unkinged Rome forever ; 

An injured husband brought the Gauls to Clu- 
sium, 

And thence to Rome, which perish’d for a time ; 

An obscene gesture cost Caligula 

His life, while earth yet bore his cruelties ; 

A virgin’s wrong made Spain a Moorish pro- 
vince ; 

And Steno’s lie, couch’d in two worthless lines, 

Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 

A senate which hath stood eight hundred years, 

Discrown’d a prince, cut off his crownless head, 

And forged new fetters for a groaning people. 





WHAT IS A CABINET COUNCIL? 


Then farewell, Angiolina!—one embrace— 

Forgive the old man who hath been to thee 

A fond but fatal husband—love my memory— 

I would not ask so much for me still living, 

But thou canst judge of me more kindly now, 

Seeing my evil feelings are at rest. 

Thou turn’st so pale !—Alas! she faints, 

She has no breath, no pulse!—Guards! lend 
your aid— 

I cannot leave her thus, and yet ’tis better, 

Since every lifeless moment spares a pang. 

When she shakes off this temporary death, 

I shall be with the Eternal.—Call her women— 

One look !—how cold her hand !-—as cold as mine 

Shall be ere she recovers.—Gently tend her, 

And take my last thanks——I am ready now. 





TO A PLEASANT COMPANION. 


Tue graces marked the hour when thou 
Didst leave thine ante natal rest, 
Without a cry to heave a breast 

Which never ached from then till now. 


That little eye, then first unsealed, 
Would be, they knew, a torch to wave 
Within a chill and dusky cave, 

Whose crystals else were unrevealed. 


That fine small mouth they wreathed so well 
In rosy curves, should rouse to arms 
A troop then bound by drowsy charms, 
Such notes they gave the magic shell. 


Those straying fingerlets that clutched 
At good and bad, they so did glove, 
That they might pick the flowers of love 
Unscathed, from any briar they touched. 


The smiling sisters did ordain 
That thou some day with jest and whim 
Should rain thy merriment on him 
Whose life, when thou wert born, was pain. 


For haply on that night they spied 

A sickly student at his books, 

Who, having basked in loving looks, 
Was freezing into barren pride. 


His squalid discontent they saw, 
And, for that he had worshipped them 
With incense and with anadem, 

They willed his wintry world should thaw, 


And at thy cradle did decree, 
That thirteen years should pass, and thou 
Should breath upon that pallid brow 
Favonian airs of mirth and glee. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





Wuat ts a Capinet Councrt ?—When I came 
into office, I was curious to understand the 
course of proceeding or interior constitution 
of our government. It is vague in the extreme, 
and often irregular and inconvenient. The 





cabinet, which is legally only a committce of 
the privy-council, appointed by the king on 
each distinct occasion, has gradually assumed 
the character, and in some measure the reality, 
of a permanent council, through which advice 
on all matters of great importance is conveyed 
to the crown. But though the necessity of a 
well-concerted or party government, in a lim- 
ited monarchy and popular constitution, has 
generally established the wholesome doctrine, 
that each and every member of the cabinet is 
in some degree responsible for the measures 
adopted by the government while he is a mem- 
ber of it, yet there are no precise laws nor 
rules, nor even any well-established or under- 
stood usages, which mark what measures in 
each department are or are not to be commu- 
nicated to the cabinet. There is nothing but 
private agreement or party feeling generally, 
or the directions of the king accidentally, 
which obliges even a secretary for foreign af- 
fairs to consult his colleagues on any of the 
duties of his office before he takes the king’s 
pleasure upon them. When a cabinet is held 
at a public office, it is generally at the foreign 
office. The acts of that office, however, are 
not invariably nor necessarily laid before the 
cabinet ; and the secretary of state at his own 
discretion advises and completes many without 
any such consultation. In the other branches 
of administration, such as the Treasury, the 
Home Secretaryship, the Chancery, the Admi- 
ralty, the discretion is yet larger as to the mat- 
ters in their respective departments on which 
ministers take the king’s pleasure directly, or 
previously consult their colleagues before they 
advise him.—Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the 
Whig Party. 





A Swedish gentleman named Wiberg has 
constructed a new compositors’ machine, 
which is said to succeed perfectly. He has 
left for England, where he will patent his in- 
vention. In Denmark the printing machine 
of Sérensen (which was exhibited in the Crys 
tal Palace) has been perfected, and will now be 
used in the establishment of the Fedrelandet. 

















CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


Classic and Historic Portraits. By James 
Brvog. 2 vols. London: Hurst & Black- 
ett. 1853. 


“Ty spite of learned reprehension,” says 
the author of these entertaining volumes, 
“those works in which the narrative of 
great public affairs is mixed up with the 
more minute private and personal details 
and descriptions, which pedants and philo- 
sophers consider to be below what they call 
‘the dignity of history,’ are, I believe, read 
with more pleasure than more pretending 
volumes, in which this disagreeable ‘ dignity 
of history’ is stiffly and proudly sustained.” 

Mr. Bruce is perfectly correct in his re- 
mark. People do like to know all that they 
can about the personal appearance and ha- 
bits of any celebrated man or woman in 
whom they take an interest. They instinc- 
tively feel, as it were, that they have a firm- 
er hold of any historical personage, and can 
understand better all that he did or could 
do, when they have authentic information 
about his face, figure, stature, voice, dress, 
gait, and ordinary manner of behavior. Nor 
are they far wrong. When, for example, 
one is told that Thomas Aquinas was such a 
big silent fellow that he used to be called 
“ the large mute ox of Sicily,” one certainly 
does see the old schoo]man with a degree of 
corporeal distinctness which assists wonder- 
fully in giving a human interest to his meta- 
physics. So, again, when we know that 
Cromwell had a “ salmon-colored” face, our 
ideas of the whole history of his period will 
be more correct than if we went on, as many 
have done, fancying him a swart man. 
Again, much as:was written about Coleridge 
betore Mr. Carlyle published his well-known 
description of him in his Life ef Sterling, we 
believe that every reader of that book will 
confess that he has known the sage a great 
deal better since Mr. Carlyle reproduced, 
and, by clever typographical aid, conveyed 
to the eye, his recollection of the kind of 
humming sniffle with which the sage 
spoke. “Sum-m-ject” and “om-m-ject”— 
who knows how much of the Coleridgian 
philosophy might have been now wanting, 
had its founder’s utterance of these and 
similar words been less nasal and prolonged ? 

Pedants and philosophers, as Mr. Bruce 
says, are apt to have a horror of such gossip, 
and do not willingly condescend to it them- 
selves. But in literature, recently, the tide 
has been going against them, and the “ dig- 
nity of history” has been obliged to bend its 
knees a little. Observing how all the world 
runs after such books as Plutarch’s Lives, or 
Boswell’s Memoir of Johnson, and seeing for 
example, how much more vivid a glimpse we 
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obtain of Cortez and his doings in Mexico 
from the old Chronicle of Bernal Diaz, than 
from the lucid and elegant pages of Robert- 
son, both the writers of history and their 
critics have been more deferential of late 
than they used to be to the popular taste for 
anecdote, physiognomica¥ delineation, and 
personal gossip. This change may, in part, 
be attributed to the powerful example of: 
such writers as Sir Walter Scott, who, feel- 
ing that their strength lay in their own in- 
born relish for the picturesque and the con- 
crete, naturally and without reference to any 
theory, allowed this relish to determine the 
character of their works. But theory itself 

is now on the same side, and the popular 
taste for the anecdotic in history is consi- 
dered to be capable of sound scientific de- 
fence. It is made a question now whether 
Herodotus was not a man of greater histori- 
cal genius than Thucydides; peuple are not 
afraid of going to Suetonius for facts to 
illustrate the nobler narratives of Tacitus; 

the ponderous tomes of Alison, where the 
“ dignity of history” is still kept up, do not 
find such favor with judicious critics as the 
lighter essays of Macaulay and others; and 

it is regarded as the indispensable duty of 

every one who professes to write a history 

of any period, that he shall dive down below 

the surface, consult the contemporary chro- 
nicles, and variegate his text, even to its 

typographic injury, with rough bits of old 

spelling and racy morsels of old gossip se- 

lected from thence. In biography, of course, 

there is a still more peremptory demand for 

interesting anecdotes and personalities. It 
is considered an essential part of the modern 

biographic art that, in the story of any man’s 

life, the biographer shall contrive to inweave 

not only any interesting letters, or other 

similar emanations from the man’s own pen 
that may survive, but also as much informa- 
tion as he can possibly scrape together res- 

pecting the man’s eyes, nose, and mouth, 

his legs and feet, the color of his coat, the 
dishes he liked for dinner, the hour of his 
getting up in the morning, his favorite 
authors and pet quotations, the condition of 

his aunts and other relatives, and the tem- 

per and economic talent of his wife. 

The rigorousness of biography in this 
respect may, in fact, well strike terror into 
those who are notable enough to become 
the subjects of it. There are limits, as all 
know, to what it is pleasant or expedient to 
commemorate in connexion even with those 
respecting whom the world is most laudably 
curious. It is not every man worthy to 
have his biography written that has a circle 
of uncles and aunts all historically present- 
able, or that could afford to lay open, for the 





inspection of future centuries, every cup- 
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board in his household. And so, general- 
izing the matter, it is, perhaps, only a per- 
centage of the facts of the past that Time 
and the historians ought to roll down to us. 
What the facts are that should be included 
in this per-centage, different men will define 
differently. Onfy those which are, in them- 
selves, noble and heroic, say some; only 
those which are interesting, from the cosmo- 
political point of view, say others; only 
those which we are intelligent enough to see 
tolerantly and in their true proportion, say a 
third class of persons. In the main, per- 
haps, all these various definitions amount 'to 
the same thing; though the last is the largest 
in its sweep, and points to a time when, the 
soul of the world being clearer and deeper— 
its intellectual digestion, so to speak, strong- 
er—it may safely charge itself with the re- 
collection of much that it now more wisely 
forgets. Meanwhile one can certainly see 
directions in which the passion for gossip 
may carry biographers and others too far. 
It is questionable, for instance, whether too 
much literary attention is not now given to 
Causes Celébres, Lives of Celebrated Crimi- 
nals, and other carrion of that kind; and 
whether, all due allowance being made for 
the necessity of estimating the Aphrodisaic 
influence in history, there is not more of 
private prurience than of genuine historic 
zeal in the persevering readings which some 
bestow on the Byzantine sources of Gibbon’s 
foot-notes and the scandalous French me- 
moirs of later times. So also there is surely 
a limit to what is desirable in the way of 
biographic investigation into the conduct of 
a man’s aunts and uncles, the way in which 
a man may have spent his evenings in his 
youth, and the contents of his cupboards 
after he has come to be master of a house- 
hold. It is difficult, however, to fix the 
limit—to say, for example, what should be 
told of Goethe or Burns ; what cast aside as 
unnecessary to be told of them, even if 
authentic. Some saltless souls, indeed, there 
have been, even among men of intellectual 
note, who have proscribed biography alto- 
gether, and have carried their theoretical 
contempt for it, in their own case, so far as 
to refuse all information about their earlier 
years even to their intimate friends, and to 
persist to their dying day in not allowing 
their portraits to be taken. The notion of 
these enemies of the concrete is, that what 
emanates from a man in the way of new in- 
tellectual meaning alone is of consequence; 
and that when this mingles with the rush of 
mind from those antecedent souls of other 
centuries, of so few of whom we have any 
individual knowledge, we have all the man 
that we need care to have, and may leave 
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not confined to persons whose tastes are for 
the abstract. A modified form of it, appli- 
cable especially to literary biography, seems 
to have been entertained even by so true a 
son of the concrete as the poet Wordsworth. 
If we remember aright, it is Wordsworth 
who objects to the intrusion of a biographic 
spirit into literary criticism; maintaining 
that a poem, or other work of art, ought to 
be judged by its own merits, as a kind of 
existence that has floated quite loose from 
its author, and not by any reference to what 
may be independently known of the author’s 
character or principles as a man. Thus, to 
a fair estimate of Endymion, it would be 
necessary, according to Wordsworth, to con- 
fine the regards to the poem itself, forgetting 
all that may have been learnt of the social 
position and the private habits of Keats. 

On the whole, however, we would, for 
our part, do nothing to discourage the pas- 
sion for biographical gossip, the excesses of 
which will probably correct themselves. 
We demur even to Wordsworth’s modified 
protest against this passion as affecting the 
tone of modern criticism of works of pure 
imagination. Admitting that poems and 
other works of art may be regarded as exis- 
tences that have floated loose from the minds 
that originated them, and may be tried and 
pronounced excellent or the reverse accord- 
ing to certain fixed canons of judgment ap- 
plicable to such compositions generally, we 
yet hold that, in a certain deep sense, every 
poem or work of art, however imaginative, 
is then best viewed when it is viewed as 
a revelation of the special humanity of its 
author; and that, as, on the one hand, a 
critic will appreciate such a work all the 
more profoundly and intimately from know- 
ing its author personally beforehand, so, on 
the other hand, and in other cases, that 
species of criticism is the most thorough 
which aims, as it were, at doing nothing more 
with a work than educe from it, and cun- 
ningly chase out of it, the lineaments, one 
by one, of its unknown author. In short, 
so fully do we sympathise with that popu- 
lar taste for the personal and the anecdotic 
in history and biography, which it is Mr. 
Bruce’s object in the present work to de- 
fend and to cater for, that we have often 
wished to see in our libraries some large 
work, supplementary to our ordinary bio- 
graphical dictionaries, in which, the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the names being re- 
tained, and the ordinary summaries of the 
biographical facts being either inserted or 
omitted, all the recoverable details should 
be collected respecting the physiognomies 
and personal habits of all the men and wo- 
men that have made themselves eminent, 





his husk to rot where it fell. This notionis 


whether in war, politics, social life, art, 
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literature, or science. To show what we 
mean, we will attempt what might perhaps 
pass for two articles in this ideal Dictionary 
of historic physiognomies. We select two 
personages, the materials respecting whom 
chance to lie nearest to our hands, not pretend- 
ing, however, to give respecting them all, or 
nearly all, that might be given, had we time 
for the necessary researches, 


“Cnaucer, Georrrey. Poet. Born, Lon- 
don, a.p. 1328; [here may be inserted, if 
thought desirable, the main facts of his life] 
died a.p. 1400. In his mature age, a portly 
well-shaped man, with fair complexion, hair 
and beard of the hue of ripe wheat [authority 
for this last particular mislaid, but believed, on 
recollection, to be sufficient], with a meditative 
humorous expression, and a habit of looking 
down. Described by himself in the Canter- 
bury Tales, thus :-— 


‘Our host to japen, he began, 
And then at erst he lookéd upon me, 
And saidé thus: “What man art thou?” 

quoth he, 
“Thou lookest as thou wouldest find an hare, 
For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 
Approaché near and look up merrily. 
Now, ware you, sirs, and let this man have 
lace : 

He in the waist is shapen as well as I: 
This were a puppet in an arm to embrace 
For any woman small and fair of face : 
He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 
For unto no wight doth he dalliance.” ’ 


All Chaucer’s writings accord with this por- 
trait, and suggest a genial and healthy man, 
not unlike Scott, with the same keen relish of 
the open air, and of the natural beauties of the 
fields, and the same sense of humor, but with a 
slyer and deeper reflective turn—‘ elvish in his 
countenance,’ and his eyes generally to the 
ground, as if ‘to find a hare.’ ”’ 

‘‘Manomet, or MowaMMED, IpN ABDALLAH: 
the Arabian Prophet, and Founder of the Creed 
of Islam: born, Mecca, A.p. 571 [here insert, if 
thought desirable, the main facts of his life] ; 
died a.p. 632. The following details are taken 
from the work of the Arabian historian Abul- 
feda (1273-1331) De vita et rebus gestis Moham- 
medis (published, Oxford, 1723, in Arabic and 
Latin) ; or from notes appended to that work 
by its Oxford editors, and embodying what- 
ever scraps of information they could collect 
from other sources. The Prophet, according 
to these accounts, was a very handsome man 
of middle stature, with a broad chest, a thick 
neck, large hands and feet, a large head, long 
black hair, a thick beard, flashing black eyes, 
with a kind of redness or fire in them, and a 
complexion more ruddy than was common 
among the Arabs. At his death, he had but 
few white hairs on his head, or in his beard. 
The extremities of his forehead projected far 
over the temples (Extremum frontis latue 
supra tempora prominens exporrectum—i. e., 
as the phrenologists would say, ‘Wonder and 





Ideality very large.’) His eyebrows were long 
and thin, and between them, in the middle of 
his forehead, was conspicuously seen a vein, 
the swelling of which was a sign of anger. 
Between his shoulders was a mole as large as 
a pigeon’s egg, which his followers regarded 
as a sign of his prophetship. Other particu- 
lars, even more minute, are added—such as 
villosa admodum brachia et spatule, and @ 
thin ductus pilorum a jugulo usque ad umbi- 
licum. He had a powerful memory ; did not 
speak much, and was often silent for a long 
time together; was extremely affable, and so 
studiously polite as to listen even to the most 
tedious speaker, and never to rise from his seat 
till his visitor himself moved to depart. He 
often visited his friends and inquired how mat- 
ters were going on with them. When talking 
in an easy way, he had a habit of sitting with 
folded hands, striking his left thumb with 
his right. He became immediately angry if 
he heard any one tampering with the truth. 
He milked his own ewes, mended his own 
shoes and garments, and was very abstemious 
in his living, eating whatever was put before 
him. He had a passion, however, for oint- 
ments and perfumes, and was wont to say that 
there were two things that particularly exhila- 
rated him—women and perfumes. When he 
looked at a woman, says one of his followers, 
he would rub his brow and smooth his hair, as 
if not unwilling to please her; and on one 
such occasion he was seen to arrange his hair, 
looking at his reflection in the water. He was 
extremely liberal to all about him, and scrupu- 
lously just in his dealings. He liked a laugh, 
and sometimes joked himself. The following 
is told by the prophet’s favorite wife, Ayesha. 
‘Once as the prophet was mending his shoe. 
the perspiration broke out on his face, so that 
I could not see the peculiar light that used to 
radiate from it. ‘“ By Allah,” said I, “if Abu 
Kaber were to see you now, he would learn 
whether that poem of his about you is more 
applicable to you than to any one else.” Then 
said he, “What poem is that Abu Kaber has 
written about me?” “He says,” replied I, 
“nothing less than this—‘When I beheld 
the Prophet I was all joy; his countenance 
shines as the cloud shines, glittering with 
glory.’” Hearing this, the prophet, wiping 
away the perspiration, and showing a merrier 
face than usual, said—*O, Ayesha, God give 
thee a great reward.” ? ” 


Such a work as we have indicated might, 
of course, be illustrated with portraits and 
with facsimiles of autographs. 

Though no such work exists in English, 
or, as far as we are aware, in any other 
language, there have recently been published, 
both in English and French, and also, we 
have no doubt, in German, stray volumes, 
conceived somewhat in the spirit of such a 
work, and furnishing materials that would 
be incorporated in it. Mr. Bruce’s volumes 
deserve notice among attempts of this kind. 
The extract we have made from his preface 
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shows sufficiently that he has the right no- 
tion of the thing in his head; and there is 
much in the contents of the volumes them- 
selves that is curious, valuable, and interest- 
ing. The characters that enter into his 
series of “Classic and Historic Portraits,” 
are fifty-eight in all,—Sappho, AZsop, Py- 
thagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socra- 
tes, Plato, Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alex- 
ander the Great, Demetrius, Poliorcetes, Sci- 
pio Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, Caligula, 
Lollia Paulina, Cwsonia, Boadicea, Agrip- 
pina, Poppa, Otho, Commodus, Caracalla, 
Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, 
Eudocia, Theodora, Charlemange, Abelard, 
Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert 
Bruce, Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane 
Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poictiers, Catherine de’ Medici, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Cervantes, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of 
Austria, Ninon de VEnclos, Madame de 
Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, 
Madame de Maintenon, Catherine of Russia, 
and Madame de Staél. These fifty-eight 
personages, thirty-one of whom are women, 
are sketched in a lively way with the help 
of such records as Mr. Bruce has been able 
to consult, and the sketches are varied by 
somewhat droll remarks and disquisitions 
on all subjects, literary, artistic, and ecclesi- 
astical, introduced @ propos. Mr. Bruce is 
evidently an original after his fashion, and 
raps out the oddest propositions on the 
gravest matters with a kind of rough energy 
which is very amusing. Thus, speaking of 
the comedies of Roswida, a nun of the tenth 
century, he says— 

“The Christian theatre was then, as it had 
always been since its origin with St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, and continued to be till about the 
end of the sixteenth century, the faithful ally 
of the pulpit and the church. Little did the 
cheerful and good-humored nun dream that the 
time would come when a set of sour, surly fel- 
lows, calling themselves what she would not have 
called herself—godly, would rise up and make a 
divorce between religion and everything that is 
agreeable, and declare that such innocent and in- 
tructive recreations as had produced roars of 
salutary laughter amongst her spiritual sisters, 
were the inventions and contrivances of Sa- 
tan ; who, according to the Puritans, is the au- 
thor of everything that is pleasant, graceful, 
or elegant, or that tends, in any measure, to 
make the burden of this weary life bearable 
* * * The question has been raised, were 
the comedies of Roswida intended for perform- 
ance, and actually performed, or only de- 
signed for perusal? From the specimen of 
their character, and the nature of the fun which 
pervaded them, as given by M. Chasles, I can- 
not doubt that they were actually performed. 
Mr. Hallam (Introduction to the Literature 
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of Europe, lib. i. c. 14) speaks with contempt 
of the nun’s comedies ; but Hallam speaks con- 
temptuously of Bayle’s Dictionary, and had 
(sic) a perfect passion for everything that is 
dry and unreadable, and an utter destitution 
of all imagination, taste, or feeling.” 


How the Puritans and Mr. Hallam will 
survive such an attack, we do not know; 
but the passage is quite in Mr. Bruce’s way. 
Here is another passage in the same strain, 
in which our good Dr. Merle D’Aubigné is 
the sufferer, and Luther is painted in what 
Mr. Bruce thinks his true colors. 


“The biographers of illustrious persons 
have generally shown a disposition, while 
intending to exalt the character of their 
heroes and heroines, to paint them like 
themselves, and often to lower them to 
their own standard. This D’Aubigné, trying 
to exalt Luther, makes him like a modern evan- 
gelical preacher ; and by leaving out one-half, 
and that certainly not the worst half of his 
character, has succeeded in depriving it of 
what helped to make the great German Refor- 
mer the natural, impulsive, likable man that 
he was ; presenting to usa person little better than 
D’Aubigné himself, instead of the true man, 
Luther—the player at skittles, the advocate of 
the theatre, the drinker of ale, whose favorite 
lines expressed his favorite tastes—which were 
for wine, beauty, and music :— 


‘Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weiber, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebelang.’ ”’ 


Mr. Bruce’s fault, it will be seen, is not 
excess of reverence, nor excess of delicacy. 
There are a good many such passages as the 
above in his book; and in his descriptions 
of ladies there is more of the “ salutary roar 
of laughter” vein than is usually considered 
compatible with modern elegance. The 
brisk animal spirits of the author, however, 
make him pleasant even where his opinions 
and his taste are questionable; and besides 
this there are passages in his book interest- 
ing from the quaintness of their matter, and 
sometimes from their learning. For exam- 
ple: 

Large and small foreheads in women.— 
“The admiration of such (large) foreheads in 
women is a depravity of modern times, and is 
yet, and ever will be, confined to a few secta- 
rians in taste. The ancients—erring, perhaps, 
on the other side, but the safe and gentle side 
—sighed for narrow and low foreheads. I can- 
not recollect, in any ancient writer, a passage 
in praise of a large forehead ina woman. Hor- 
ace calls Lycoris ‘illustrious,’ for her slender 
forehead— 


‘Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor.’ 


“Winkelman, who has noticed this passage 
in his work on ‘ Ancient Art,’ tells us that the 
Greek women, where the real beauty was want- 
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ing, gave the appearance of loveliness to their 
foreheads by fastening a band below their hair ; 
and that the beautiful women of Circassia pro- 
duce the same effect by an ingenious manner of 
combing down their locks. Petronius, in his 
exquisite picture of Circe, in which he has as- 
sembled so many points of high beauty—the 
naturally curled hair flowing down on her 
shoulders, and the eyebrows almost joined, does 
not forget to describe the forehead as ‘ very 
small” . The oldest seeming commend- 
ation of a large forehead in women that I have 
happened to meet with occurs in the Canzone 
of Dante—Jo miro i crespi e gli biondi cape- 
gli, where he gives a detailed and very fine de- 
scription of his mistress, and praises, as appears, 
her ‘ample forehead’—la spaziosa fronte. But 
in justice to Beatrice, may not her lover’s spa- 
ziosa be the Latin speciosa, ‘ beautifal?’ Chan- 
cer, however, following soon after Dante, is un- 
equivocal in praising the broad forehead of the 
prioress : 


‘Sickerly she had a fair forehead, 
It was almost a span broad I trow.’ 


The celebrated verses which enumerate the 
thirty points of woman’s beauty, all of which 
are said to have been assembled together in 
Helen of Troy, are of unknown authorship. 
They have been translated into most languages, 
and are found in French, Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish—the French being believed to be the 
original; but they have never been regarded 
as older than the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. In these lines it is laid down 
that the perfect woman must have three parts 
broad—‘ the breast, the forehead, and the space 
between the eyes.’ It is somewhat remarkable 
that out of these three the ancients desired 
two—the two latter—to be narrow. But there 
are great offences against sound taste in this 
enumeration of the thirty points ; and if Helen 
had been such as this writer supposes her to 
have been, Paris would never have stolen her 
away. 


‘Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta 
maneres.’ ”’ 


The “points of female beauty,” thirty, 
forty, or whatever may chance to be the 
number, are very favorite “points” with 
Mr. Bruce, and are discussed with consider- 
able repetition, and a somewhat prosiac gus- 
to in the course of his volumes. He is par- 
ticularly well read on the subject of hair, 
and discourses on black hair and golden hair 
very learnedly. He collects a number of 
particulars respecting the golden hair so 
much in favor among the ancients, and dur- 
ing the middle ages. This “golden hair,” it 
seems, was seen to perfection in Lucrezia 
Borgia. 


“Leigh Hunt, in one of his essays on female 
beauty, assures us on the evidence of his own 
eyes, that the hair of Lucrezia was of that co- 
lor which is justly and properly called golden. 
Mr. Hunt was in possession of an interesting 
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and affecting relic of mortality—a solitary hair 
of this famous woman’s head. ‘It was given 
us,’ he says, ‘by a lamented friend (Lord By- 
ron), who obtained it from a lock of her hair 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library, at Milan. 
On the envelope he put the happy motto, “ And 
beauty draws us with a single hair.” If ever 
hair was golden, it is this, It is not red, it is 
not yellow, it is not auburn; it is golden, and 
nothing else ; and though natural-looking too, 
must have had a surprising appearance in the 
mass. Lucrezia, beautiful in every respect, 
must have looked like a vision in a picture, an 
angel from the sun. Everybody who sees it, 
cries out and pronounces it the real thing. 
We must confess, after all, we prefer the au- 
burn, as we construe it. It forms, we think, 
a finer shade for the skin, a richer warmth, a 
darker lustre. But Lucrezia’s hair must have 
been still divine. Mr. Landor, whom we had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with over 
it, as other acquaintances commence over & 
bottle, was inspired on this occasion with the 
following verses :— 


“Borgia, thou once wert almost too august 
And high for adoration ; now thou’rt dust. 
All that remains of thee these plaits unfolds 
Calm hair meandering with pellucid gold.” 


The sentiment,’ continues Mr. Hunt, ‘implied 
in the last line, will be echoed by every bosom 
that has worn a lock of hair next to it, or 
longed to do so. Hair is at once the most de- 
licate and lasting of our materials, and sur- 
vives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that with a 
lock of hair belonging to a child or a friend, 
we may almost look up to heaven and compare 
notes with the angelic nature; may almost 
say, “I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy 
of thy being now.” ’” 


Mr. Bruce is somewhat dubious as to the 
naturalness of the golden tint of Lucrezia’s 
hair, the favor in which the tint was held 
having led the ancients, as well as Lucrezia’s 
contemporaries, to all kinds of artificial 
means for producing it. Mr. Bruce, how- 
ever, would have no fault to find with Lu- 
crezia, even if she did dye her hair, being, 
as he takes care to inform us, a friend to the 
moderate use of cosmetics. 

We have quoted enough to show that 
that there is plenty of entertaining matter 
in Mr. Bruce’s volumes. Regarding them, 
however, as a series of classic and historic 
portraits, offered as articles for our ideal 
dictionary of ancient and modern physiog- 
nomies, we are less satisfied with them. in 
the first place, the fifty-eight personages 
selected are by no means all of such a rank, 
in our opinion, as to deserve the honor of 
being first admitted into such a portrait-gal- 
lery. ‘It would be a fatal error in a work 
of this kind,” says Mr. Bruce in his preface, 
“if the writer were to give his readers 
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minute personal sketches of any persons but 
those whose names are famous enough to be 
familiar to all but the entirely illiterate.” 
This is true, nor can we say that Mr. Bruce 
has selected persons whose names are not 
familiar. Butit would have given amore sub- 
stantial worth to his book, if he had delibe- 
rately singled out, as nearly as possible, those 
personages whom the world, in looking 
back, would pronounce as among the great- 
est and noblest that have lived in it. Cor- 
rect descriptions of the personal appearance 
and habits of fifty-eight such personages 
would have been invaluable. But Mr. 
Bruce’s fifty-eight are not such. Pythago- 
ras, Socrates, Plato, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Dante, and 
Oervantes—to these and some others in- 
cluded in Mr. Bruce’s series no one can ob- 
ject: Sappho, Cleopatra, and Mary Queen 
of Scots, may also have their claims; but 
what man, not either a professed student of 
morbid anatomy, or a professed philetairist, 
if we may coin such a word (and it would 
be well if it were understood, that neither of 
these is the same thing as a student of his- 
tory), cares to have the everlasting old par- 
ticulars served up to him afresh, respecting 
such brutes as Caligula and Heliogabalus, or 
such fascinating specimens of the frail sis- 
terhood, as Poppa Sabina, and Diana of 
Poictiers? Not being absolute bears, and 
being quite willing to appreciate the influ- 
ence of the “gallant” in history, we would 
excuse the philetairic taste so far as to 
admit a Ninon de |’Enclos as a type of her 
class; but why illustrate that class with 
portraits of so many second-rate members 
of it? The truth is, either Mr. Bruce, to 
make his work entertaining, has allowed the 
taste for the morbid, on the one hand, and 
for the gallant on the other, to influence too 
largely his choice of subjects for delineation ; 
or to make his task easier, he has selected 
those subjects, respecting whom, from the 
past prevalence of the same tastes, the ma- 
terials are most accessible. Suetonius alone 
might have furnished him with anecdotes 
enough respecting a considerable portion of 
his “classic” personages; and we suspect 
he has not had much further to go, than to 
Brantéme and the French memoirs of the 
last century, for very minute descriptions of 
the charms of some of his modern “ his- 
toric” beauties. It might have cost Mr. 
Bruce a good deal more research to have 
included such men as Cyrus, Pericles, Epa- 
minondas, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Hanni- 
bal, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Hadrian 
among his “classic”; and Attila, Mahomet, 
Alfred, Pope Gregory VII., Peter the Her- 
mit, Columbus, Chaucer, Luther, Calvin, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, Bacon, Moliére, and 
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Goethe ameng his “historic” portraits— 
but, had these been included, and a corre- 
sponding number of the others been omit- 
ted to make room for them, the work would 
have been nearer our ideal of what such a 
work might be. 

After all, however, it is hardly fair to 
blame a work for its not containing what 
the author never meant it to contain; and 
Mr. Bruce did not take his pen in hand to 
supply articles for our ideal dictionary of 
ancient and modern physiognomies. We 
must take the book as it is, and be thankful 
if it is well done. Now, with all its merits, 
we think it might have been done better. 
For one thing, it is by no means free from 
inaccuracies. Inthe sketch of Aspasia, for 
example, we are told that “of her lover, 
the accomplished Pericles, we have only 
the vague tradition that he was of pre- 
possessing appearance,” and that he was 
considered to bear “a striking resemblance 
to the tyrant Pisistratus.” If this is all that 
Mr. Bruce can tell us of Pericles personally, 
there must be an extraordinary gap in his 
scholarship. There are few men of the an- 
cient world, respecting whose personal ap- 
pearance and habits we have more informa- 
tion than respecting those of the prince 
of Grecian statesmen, the ‘“ thundering 
Jove” as he used to be called, of the Athe- 
nian assemblies. To go no further than 
Plutarch, we find in that author, besides 
many other particulars respecting Pericles, 
a very curious account of the shape of his 
head. Pericles, says Plutarch, was fault- 
less in the form of his body, “only his head 
was somewhat long and disproportioned ; 
for which reason it is that almost all the im- 
ages and statues that were made of him 
have the head covered with a helmet.” 
The shape of Pericles’s head, he goes on to 
tell us, was a perpetual subject of joke 
among the Athenians, who nick-named him 
Schinokephalus, or “ onion-head,” in allusion 
to it. The “onion-head” of Pericles seems, 
in fact, to have been to the comic poets 
of the time very much what the Duke of 
Wellington’s nose was to Punch and our 
own caricaturists. Of five passages quoted 
by Plutarch, the following is one. 

‘“‘ Puzzled with nice affairs of state and town. 

His great head, being overset, hangs down.” 
There is another— 

“Only from that long over-growing pate 

There doth arise much trouble to the state.” 


Busts of Pericles still exist, from which we 
may judge of the “onion-head” for our- 
selves. There is a very beautiful and cha- 
racteristic bust in the British Museum—one 
of the gems of that collection. In look- 
ing at it, one is particularly struck with the 
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extreme smallness and fineness of the fea- 
tures of the face as compared with the side 
of the cranium. This is covered with the 
helmet, so that the onion-shape, which took 
the fancy of the Athenians, cannot well be 
made out. One observes, however, as re- 
markable in the head, the extraordinary 
depth backward, from the forehead to the 
nape of the neck, where the helmet con- 
fines the back hair ; and this is probably con- 
nected with the peculiarity which the 
Athenians caricatured. All this may seem 
very trival; but if we are to have personal 
details about eminent historical personages, 
by all means let us, in the very first place, 
be informed as minutely as possible respect- 
ing any oddities in the shape of their cra- 
nia. It is not only about Pericles’s head, 
however, that we have such minute infor- 
mation; all the ways and environment of 
the man may be distinctly imagined by any 
one who will go through the necessary in- 
quiries for himself, or read the result of 
the inquiries of such a historian as Mr. 
Grote. About so important a man, Mr. 
Bruce’s ignorance is hardly excusable. 
Passing to the actual portraits with 
which Mr. Bruce has presented us, we find 
them, in most cases, both less full and less 
precise than they might have been. What 
Mr. Bruce should have done, in order to 
carry out his idea, as explained in his pre- 
face, was, carefully to have accumulated, in 
the first place, all the ascertainable particu- 
lars respecting the personal appearance and 
habits of the men and women he had se- 
lected for delineation—for this purpose, not 
only consulting histories, memoirs, drama- 
tic poems of the time, and the like, but also 
examining busts, portraits, medals, &c. ; and, 
in the next place to have set down all the 
information thus collected in a few para- 
graphs, systematically arranged, and ex- 
pressed with the utmost regard for brevity 
and pictorial exactness. Instead of this, he 
has, in most instances, gone no farther than 
the nearest memoir for his particulars, the 
scantiness of which he then hides by droll 
remarks of his own, and little digressions 
from the immediate subject of his sketch to 
others whose names occur to him. The 
chief part of his sketch of Socrates, for ex- 
ample, consists of a quotation from Rabelais, 
excellent enough in in itself, but somewhat 
disappointing when offered as a substitute 
for the collection of interesting and familiar 
details about the philosopher which Mr. 
Bruce might have accumulated for himself 
by simply turning over the pages of Plato 
in search of them. In justice to Mr. Bruce, 
however, we will quote the essential por- 
tions of the two portraits which we con- 
sider the best in his book,—those of Julius 
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Casar among the “classic,” and Charle- 
magne among the “historic” personages, 


Julius Cesar.— We have, fortunately, a 
complete enough portrait of Julius Cesar, and 
we know a good deal, though not nearly so 
much as it would be desirable that we knew 
of his habits and mode of life. Ile was a tall, 
slender, well-made man, with a long, pale face ; 
his brow was high, but not broad ;’’ [not true, 
if we may judge from a fine bust of Csar in the 
British Museum, the peculiarity of which, next 
to the anxious and care-worn expression of the 
lean countenance, is the great breadth of the 
skull over the ears and behind the temples ;] 
“he had dark sparkling eyes; and his mouth 
was rather large. ‘A slight pufting of the lip,’ 
says Merivale, ‘which may be traced in some 
of his best busts, must undoubtedly have de- 
tracted from the admirable contour of his coun- 
tenance.’ Yet, he was still reckoned handsome, 
and in his moments of vanity he delighted to 
trace his descent through his ancestor, Iulus, to 
the love of the goddess of beauty for the mortal 
Anchises; while the name of his ancestress, 
Venus, was actually stamped on some of his 
coins. His features, it is said, had something 
of the feminine grace which afterwards appeared 
in his nephew, Octavius. Velleius Paterculus, 
who, however, is accused of flattering the em- 
perors, tells us that Julius was the most emi- 
nent in beauty of all the citizens. His coins 
and busts represent him in his declining years, 
when his brow was furrowed with deep and 
painful thought, and when the alternate mili- 
tary severity and licentious indulgence of his 
early life had brought on prmeature decay. In 
youth he had in a great measure deserved the 
praise of Velleius. It was then that he affected 
that carelessness in dress, in reference to which 
Sylla was constantly urging the aristocracy— 
none of whom, with the exception of himself, 
was capable of measuring the grandeur of 
Cesar’s soul, or the vastness of his ambition— 
to beware of ‘the ill-girt boy’ (puerum male 
precinctum). * * * Michelet, in his history 
of Rome, has a fine picture of Cesar. ‘I should 
like,’ he says, ‘to have seen this white and pale 
figure, faded before its time by the debauches 
of Rome, this delicate epileptic man, marching 
under the reins of Gaul, at the head of his le- 
gions, swimming over rivers, or riding on horse 
back between the litters in which his secreta- 
ries were carried. * * * In manhood, andin 
his later years, the once ‘ill-girt boy’ paid at- 
tention to the neatness of his attire. He shaved 
carefully—there is no bust or coin of Cesar 
with a beard—he was fond of gems and jewels, 
and liked a becoming magnificence in his 
houses. Czsar, though his health was general- 
ly good, was subject to starting in his sleep, to 
fainting, and to the falling sickness, having twice 
been seized with epilepsy in public. This lat- 
ter malady is generally found in connexion 
with feebleness of mind, or rather tends to in- 
duce mental weakness. Merivale, in noticing 
the case of Casar, mentions that Napoleon had 
attacks of epilepsy. Cesar’s intellect certainly 
is among the very highest that ever shone upon 
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the world. The story that Mahomet, a man of 
the most vigorous mind, was subject to falling 
sickness, is unknown to genuine history, being a 
fable invented by his Christian opponents.’ 
[A somewhat hasty expression this. Mahomet’s 
epilepsy is better attested than Mr. Bruce sup- 
poses. His latest biographer, Washington Ir- 
ving, quoting from a learned German life of 
the prophet by Dr. Gustav Weil, says, ‘ Ma- 
homet would sometimes be seized with a vio- 
lent fit of trembling, followed by a kind of 
swoon, or rather convulsion, during which per- 
spiration would stream from his forehead in 
the coldest weather ; he would lie with his eyes 
closed, foaming at the mouth, and bellowing 
like a young camel. He had such attacks in 
Mecca before the Koran was revealed to him.”’} 
“* Ceesar’s baldness subjected him to much ridi- 
cule. His soldiers when they accompanied him 
in his Gallic triumph, with the license accorded 
to them on such occasions, did not fail to jeer 
him on this score. He tried as far as he could 
to conceal this defect by bringing forward his 
hair. * * * The historians who have most 
severely censured Cesar’s want of chastity, 
have allowed that he was temperate in eating 
and drinking. Czsar’s eloquence was of the very 
highest and most effective order. Cicero con- 
fessed that he did not know any orator to whom 
Cesar ought to give place. He spoke, we are 
told, with a shrill voice, and used much ges- 
ture, but with great gracefulness. His lan- 
guage was just what might be expected of him 
the image of his mind. It was, according 
to Cicero, ‘elegant, and splendid, and magnifi- 
cent, and generous.’ ” 

Charlemagne.—* The person and habits of 
the Emperor Charlemagne have been described 
with all the minuteness desirable, by his secre- 
tary and friend, Eginhart. He was large and 
strong in body, of great but not gigantic sta- 
ture, measuring seven times the length of his 
foot. (‘M. Gaillard,’ says Gibbon, ‘fixes the 
stature of Charlemagne at five feet nine inches 
of French, about six feet one inch and a fourth 
of English measure.’) * * The head of Char- 
lemagne was round and high, his eyes were 
very large and sparkling, his nose a little ex- 
ceeded the middle size, his hair was beautifully 
white (canitie pulchrd, says Eginhart), his 
countenance cheerful. There was much digni- 
ty in his demeanor, whether sitting or standing. 
Although his neck was thick, and rather short, 
and his belly rather protuberant, those defects 
were concealed by the proportion of his other 
parts. His walk was firm, and his whole bear- 
ing manly. His voice was clear, but more 
slender than accorded well with the appear- 
ance of his body. * * The health of Charle- 
magne, Eginhart tells us, was good, except that 
for four years before his death he was frequent- 
ly seized with fevers. Latterly he was lome of 
one leg. In his illness he acted more in accord- 
ance with his own notions of what was good 
for him than by the advice of his physician, 
whom he hated because he forbade him the 
roasted meats to which he had been accustom- 
ed, and in which he delighted, and directed 
him to use boiled meat. He exercised himself 
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continually in riding and hunting, seneriing 
to the habit of his nation. He loved nat 

hot-baths, frequently exercising himself in 
swimming, in which he excelled. * * In his 
dress, the Emperor followed the native Frank 
fashion, wearing a linen shirt and. trousers, a 
jacket with a silk border, and trunk hose. Be- 
sides these, he bad bands on his legs. In win- 
ter, he fortified his breast and shoulders with a 
corselet made of otter-skins. He wore a Vene- 
tian cloak, and was always girt with a sword, 
the belt of which, and the girdle on which it 
hung, were either of silver or gold. He had 
also a sword adorned with jewels, which he 
wore on the occurrence of solemnities, or when 
ambassadors from distant nations were present. 
He, however, rejected all foreign garments, 
however beautiful, nor ever suffered them to 
be put upon him ; except that, when he was at 
Rome, at the request of Pope Adrian, and 
again at the request of Leo, his successor, he 
appeared in a long robe, and cloak, and shoes, 
after the Roman fashion. * * In his eating 
and drinking he was temperate, but particular- 
ly in his drinking, for he abominated drunken- 
ness in any man, and more particularly in him- 
self and those about him. He could not, how- 
ever, Eginhart goes on to say, abstain so well 
from eating, and used to complain that fastings 
were hurtful to his body. * * During sup- 
per, he either had a play performed before him, 
or listened to a reader. The reading in which 
he delighted most was the history of ancient 
kings. It is mentioned, also, that he took great 
pleasure in the treatise of St. Augustine, ‘ De 
Civitate Dei.’ In summer, after his noon’s re- 
past (cibus meridianus) he used to take some 
apples, and drink a little, and then, putting off 
his robes, as at night, he would retire to rest 
for two or three hours. * * The Emperor 
was accustomed to break his rest at night by 
waking several times and occasionally rising. 
Then, when he was girt, he not only admitted 
his friends, but if the count of the palace re- 
ported to him any lawsuit which could not be 
settled without his authority, he presently or- 
dered the litigants to be brought in, and exam- 
ined the case and gave judgment as if he were 
sitting incourt. Besides this, he would at these 
times dispatch any other business, and give or- 
ders to his servants. * * Charlemagne, says 
his secretary, was copious in discourse, and 
could express very clearly whatever he wished 
to say. Not contented with his own language, 
he bestowed pains in the acquiring of foreign 
tongues ; and he learned Latin so well that he 
was accustomed to pray in that language as 
well as in his native tongue. The Greek, how- 
ever, we are told, he could understand better 
than pronounce it. He cultivated the liberal 
arts most studiously, and loaded with honors 
those who taught them. His teacher in gram- 
mar was Peter of Pisa; in his other studies he 
listened to Albinus, called Alcuinus, the Sax- 
on, a deacon from Britain. Under him he de- 
voted much time to the acquiring of rhetoric 
and dialectics, and astronomy. He attempted 
also to write, and for this purpose he carried 
about with him in his bed, under his pillow, 
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tablets and little books, so that when he had 
leisure he might accustom his hand in forming 
the letters. But this labor, says Eginhart, com- 
passionately, ‘unseasonable and late begun,’ 
succeeded but indifferently. The affectionate 
secretary enlarges on the Emperor’s works of 
piety and alms-giving, mentioning that he cor- 
rected the reading and singing in the churches, 
though he himself neither read nor sung in 
public, but in a low voice, and in common with 
the rest of the congregation.” 

There is certainly no lack of particulars 
here, collected though they be almost exclu- 
sively from two books—those about Julius 
Cesar from Suetonius, and those about 
Charlemagne from Eginhart. There is a 
want of the true portrait-painter’s skill, 
however, in the arrangement and manage- 
ment of the particulars. The two portraits 
—that of the tall, pale, lean, black-eyed, 
epileptic Roman; and that of the large, 
portly, white-haired, ruddy-visaged weak- 
voiced emperor of the Franks—-do not stand 
forth with that distinctness and force of 
mutual contrast which, with greater strength 
of stroke on the part of the describer, might 
have been attained in less space. Indeed, 
we believe the portraits would have been 
better if Mr. Bruce, instead of attempting 
descriptions in his own words, had given us 
literal translations, in proper order, of the 
passages in Suetonius and Eginhart on which 
his descriptions are founded.  Literality, 
closeness, pictorial precision, is in such cases 
allin all. Itis astonishing how few particu- 
lars, if accurately noted, will serve to con- 
vey a distinct impression of a man’s person- 
al appearance and habits. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following brief description of Milton 
in his old age, given by the novelist Richard- 
son from the report of a friend of his: 


*“ An aged clergyman of Dorsetshire found 
John Milton (in his house in Artillery Walk) 
in a small chamber hung with rusty green, sit- 
ting in an elbow chair, and dressed neatly in 
black ; pale, but not cadaverous; his hands 
and fingers gouty, and with chalk-stones. He 
used to sit in a gray coarse cloth coat at the 
door of his hodse in Bunhill Fields, in warm 
weather, to enjoy the fresh air ; and so, as well 
as in his room, received the visits of people, of 
distinguished parts, as well as quality.” 

Hundreds of such personal sketches of re- 
markable men are to be found scattered 
through books, ready to be collected by who- 
_ ever will take the trouble; there always hav- 
ing been men who, possessing the instinctive 
knack of observing such particulars respect- 
ing the faces, &c., of those with whom they 
came in contact, had also the wit to set 
them down for the information of others. 
Suetonius and Plutarch among the ancients 
are capital in this way; and among later 
books, the Diaries of Pepys, and Boswell’s 
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Life of Johnson, can never be praised 
enough. In the best modern historical 
works, as we have already said, portrait- 
painting is carried almost to the perfection 
of an art. With what ease and skill does 
Goethe, in his Autobiography, reproducé 
for us the living figures of the Mercks 
and Herders, and other remarkable indi- 
viduals who influenced his culture in early 
life; and how painstaking is Mr. Carlyle 
with the countenances of his Mirabeaus, 
Robespierres, and other celebrities; as if it 
were a sin (which it is) for a historian to 
permit his reader to fancy a swarthy man 
doing an action which the destinies had ap- 
pointed to be performed by a man with bar- 
ley-sugar-colored hair. Some men, how- 
ever, have no eye for these concrete details, 
There are persons one meets with in society 
who, if they are telling you something of a 
Mr. A or a Mr. B, whom you have never 
seen, cannot, for the life of them, tell you 
Whether he had a high forehead or a low 
forehead, whether he wore a brown coat 
with cloth buttons, ora blue coat with brass 
buttons, whether he was sitting or standing 
at the time, whether it was in a field of oats 
on a Saturday evening, or in his pew at 
church next Sunday morning that he said or 
did what they are reporting of him. Pro- 
voking in private society, these persons would 
be intolerable in history ; and they ought to 
be prevented from writing it by act of Par- 
liament. 

Viewed otherwise than as the results of a 
mere natural taste for the picturesque and the 
anecdotic, all those attempts at the detailed 
description of the physiognomies and per- 
sonal habits of remarkable men with which 
ancient and modern books abound, may be 
regarded as contributions to, and strainings 
after, a possible science—the science of the 
external indications, or visible signs of mind 
and character. It is not an indifferent thing 
whether a man has black hair or barley- 
sugar-colored hair, a brown coat or a blue 
coat; whether he speaks fast or slowly, in 
a deep or in a shrill voice; whether, when 
he is at ease in his chair, he leans his head 
on his elbow, or sits twirling his thumbs; 
or whether he dines entirely on vegetables, 
or likes roast meat. There are correspon- 
dences and connections which relate every- 
thing in and about man to everything else 
in and about him; so that by having hair 
of this or that color, by twirling his thumbs 
or by sitting still, a man is, as it were, differ- 
enced from all others not only by that par- 
ticular, but by an infinite host of correspon- 
dences with that particular extending to the 
very depths of his being. This is the law, 
and its applications are innumerable. Man 
and woman, for example, were they precise- 
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ly alike in all other respects, whether of na- 
ture or of training, are yet decisively differ- 
enced from each other by this one fact— 
that those corporeal proportions which are 
in man as three to two, are in woman as 
two to three. It matters not that we know 
not what the ensemble of the differences are 
which this one difference denotes; that is 
to say, it may matter in social practice, but 
it does not matter in scientific theory. And 
80, With men as compared with men, and 
women as compared with women—every 
particular, physiological or personal, has 
correspondences with, and may be taken 
as symbolical of, the whole being. There 
have been, as all know, a hundred rude at- 
tempts to construct sciences of character 
out of this principle. It is more than two 
thousand years since Euripides made Medea, 
in her wrath, ery out :— 


Q Zed, re dn xpvood pev, b5 xeBdnros 7, 
Texpno’ dvOpwroow wracas cada, 
’Avdpay &, bry yon rov Kaxov duecdevat, 
*Ovédets Xapaxrnp éumedvxe cwpart ; 


O, Jove, of gold that is adulterate, 

Signs manifest to men why hast bestowed ? 
And yet of men whence to discern the bad 

Is there no mark birth-stamped upon the body? 


There were contemporaries of Euripides 
who would have informed him that Medea’s 
complaint was unfounded, and that, if she 
had taken pains to look a little more closely 
at Jason before running away with him, 
she would have found a very distinct yapaxrno 
marked upon his cwye. The Greeks, in their 
vurious literature, had express treatises on 
the physiognomic art. 

Aristotle himself is believed to have writ- 
ten a treatise of this kind, still extant; and 
there is a German edition of the collected 
remains of Greek writers on Physiognomy. 
In modern times curiosity has prompted all 
sorts of efforts in the same direction, and 
now we have some half-dozen mongrel 
sciences of the signs of character circulating 
in drawing-rooms, amusing the ladies, and 
serving as a means of chit-chat to ignorant 
young men, and a means of money-making 
to quacks. First, and most respectable of 
all, both in its origin and its following, is the 
so-called science of phrenology, more pro- 
perly craniology, which professes to diagnose 
character from the shape of the skull. Then 
we have the nose-science, in which noses 
are classified into aquiline, Grecian, snub, 
or celestial, and various other kinds; and a 
man’s character is thus diagnosed in a very 
literal sense. Napoleon is claimed as a be- 
liever in this science; he used to say, “Give 
me a man with plenty of nose.” Then we 
have the science of palmistry, the most re- 
cent development of which is the Thumb- 
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science, according to which thumbs are 
classified, and their wearers with them. 
The grand distinction of thumbs, we believe, 
is into the Platonic thumb, in which the nail 
curves upwards, indicating an affection for 
the Platonic method of thought, and the 
Aristotelian thumb, which is flat, and indi- 
cates an Aristotelian or descendental turn 
of mind. Then there is the jaw-science, 
the tenets of which, however, are not 
numerous, being chiefly confined to the 
very sound maxim, that a strong jaw is 
preferable to a weak one. In short, not 
to mention graphiology, or the science of 
handwriting, there is probably not a sin- 
gle part or member of the body that has not 
been made the seat of a science. Any fool 
who will start up to-morrow and profess a 
science for telling character from the shape 
of the knee, will find followers and patients. 

All these mongrel sciences, however, err 
only where they dverr in being too hasty and 
empirical applications of the undeniable 
scientific truth, that everything in and about 
a man has a correspondence with and is sig- 
nificant of, everything else in and about him. 
That there is a possible science of physiog- 
nomy, in the largest sense of that word, as 
referring not only to the face and head, but 
to every part of the body, no one can deny. 
Had we intellect enough we could infer a 
man completely from a piece of his skin, or 
from the sound of his voice. An archangel 
could construct a man completely, and know 
all that he was capable of from a paring of 
his nail—the quality and size of the paring 
indicating something about the nature of 
the tissue with which it was connected, this 
again indicating something else, and so on, 
till the whole body was thoroughly imag- 
ined, which body could not stand associated 
with any other than such and such mental 
manifestations. Such a science of physiog- 
nomy as man, in his comparative ignorance, 
can ever hope to realize, must fall far short 
of this: and must be built up of observa- 
tions of an empirical kind, referring not to 
one part of the body, but to as many parts 
as possible. Those parts being, of course, 
selected for particular observation which 
there is reason to think are more emphati- 
cally significant. In the treatise on Phy- 
siognomics, attributed to Aristotle, so far as 
we have looked into it, this method is pur- 
sued; and we dare say it contains empirical 
observations of some value as to relations 
of heads, chests, beards, complexions, and 
the like, among the Greeks, to mind and 
character. The good Lavater, the chief 
apostle of physiognomic science in modern 
times, also seems to have set to work the 
right way, regarding all the parts and all 
the attitudes of the body as possessing sig- 
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nificance, though necessarily the face and 
head were most to be attended to; and yet, 
with ali Lavater’s practice, such science as 
he attained seems to have amounted to 
nothing more than an empirical knack, and 
to have perished with him. His work on 
physiognomy is remarkably destitute ef pre- 
cise results. 

We have said that, though everything 
about a man must necessarily be considered 
as significant of the whole man, yet there 
are certain things about him which are 
more emphatically significant, and from 
which it is practically easier to predi- 
cate something respecting his character 
than from others. All our personal de- 
scriptions of men recognise this fact. There 
are certain items that enter into every 
description of this kind that is considered 
a good one; and a description of this kind 
is considered a success or a failure accord- 
ing as the items are well or ill selected. 
Supposing that, with a view to the prepara- 
tion of our ideal dictionary of ancient and 
modern physiognomies, we were to draw 
up a schedule of those * points” about a man 
regarding which we should desire informa- 
tion, either for the mere satisfaction of biv- 
graphic curiosity, or for ulterior treatment 
as material for a science of the corporeal 
signs of character, it cannot be doubted that 
we should be right in including in such a 
schedule the following particulars: size, sta- 
ture, and form; complexion, including what 
is called temperament; size and form of the 
head; features of the face, especially the 
eyes, nose, mouth, jaw, and beard; voice 
and pronunciation; characteristic attitude 
or gesture ; and degree and kind of liability 
to disease. Here, if corporeal particulars 
only were to be included, the schedule might 
stop. For biographical purposes, however, 
it ought to be extended, by the addition, for 
example, of the following particulars: dress, 
household habits, and diurnal routine of oc- 
cupation; temper and degree of sociability ; 
background of most characteristic circum- 
stance (the meaning of which phrase we 
will presently explain); favorite sayings, 
anecdotes, quotations, and authors. We 
will go over these particulars shortly one 
by one, altering, however, a little, the order 
in which they have just been enumerated. 
lt would be useless, for example, to look for 
a gentleman’s characteristic attitude or ges- 
ture before we had put on his dress, 

1. Jt is desirable that, in personal deline- 
ations of eminent men, we should have as ac- 
curate information as possible regarding their 
size, stature, and corporeal figure.—The im- 
agination, in reading history or biography, 
ought, first of all, distinctly to know whether 
it is dealing with a big or with a little man; 
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and omission of information on this point is 
a biographic fault of tho first magnitude. 
We would even, if possible, have all eminent 
men weighed by public authority. A table 
of the comparative weights of remarkable his- 
toric personages, ranging from the twenty 
stone or thereby, of your William the Con- 
querors, or other heroes of vast corpulence, 
down through your average Shakspeares 
and Goethes, to your small Nelsons, and still 
smaller Wilberforces and Thierses, would be 
a document over which science might pore 
and “draw inferences.” Unfortunately, 
however, we cannot send the man who 
stands with the weighing-machine in Tot- 
tenham Court-road back into antiquity, to 
weigh its Socrateses and its Cesars. All 
that we can do is to throw out the sugges- 
tion for the future, and take such approxi- 
mate information as we can get as to the 
men of the past. Historians have attended 
to the statures and jigures of . 1inent men. 
If an eminent man has been very tall or 
very short, very fat or very lean, they gen- 
erally let us know; and when they are silent 
on these particulars, we are to presume that 
the individual in question was of average 
height, and average stoutness. It would be 
a curious thing—and we recommend the 
task to some idle statistician—to make out, 
in parallel columns, two lists, one of tall 
men, and the other of short men, so as to 
see on which side the intellectual preponder- 
ance lies. We have a good number of men. 
of both classes, in our memory, but we con- 
fess we cannot make the tongue of the bal- 
ance turn either the one way or the other. 
Viewing the matter in another light, how- 
ever, we may mention that we never knew 
a little man that did not, in his heart, wish 
to be bigger, and that we never knew but 
one tall man whose tallness was an agony 
to him, and he was at least six feet three. 
For our own part, we confess the arrange- 
ment we should like would be to have the 
soul of a Shakspeare in the body of one of 
the Horse-guards. It is not tallness or short- 
ness alone, however, that comes under the 
present category. Handsomeness and defor- 
mity, strength or weakness, are particulars 
which likewise fall under it. Statisticians 
sought to give us lists of eminent men dis- 
tinguished for muscular strength (not a small 
number either); of eminent hunchbacks; of 
eminent lame men (also numerous, though 
the man who placed Shakspeare among them 
was a blockhead) ; and of eminent men with 
weak chests. Size of chest as the sign of 
the state of the respiratory or steam-pro- 
ducing apparatus, is a particular worthy of 
express attention; and the more cautious of 
the phrenologists do, accordingly, take it 
into account. People say that largeness of 
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the chest indicates the energy necessary for 
leaders of active social movements, and es- 
pecially for popular orators, and point to 
Cleon, Mahomet, Mirabeau, Danton, O’Con- 
nell, and Dr. Chalmers, as examples. 

2. It is desirable, in personal delineations 
of eminent men, that we should have as accu- 
rate information as possible regarding their 
complexions and temperaments.—Once the 
imagination has fairly shaped out the mass 
and form of a man it is dealing with, it likes 
to know the color of the man. Now, just 
as the first question respecting a lady is 
whether she is fair or dark, fair-haired or 
dark-haired ; so, and with the same particu- 
Jarity demanded in the answer to such a 
question, ought biographers to tell whether 
their man was fair or swarthy, pale or rud- 
dy, sandy-fair or ruddy-fair, olive-swarthy 
or ruddy-swarthy. The usual phrenological 
classification of temperaments into sanguine, 
bilious, nervous, and lymphatic, may be of 
use here by way of language; though the 

-classification is superficial enough. The co- 
lor of the eyes and of the hair may be also 
included, for evident reasons of correspond- 
ence, under the head of complexion; care 
being taken, of course, if the hair is grey, 
to accompany the statement of the fact with 
the necessary information as to age and ori- 
ginal color. After all, and in defect of 
more close terms of description, a very ser- 
viceable classification of eminent personages 
would be into black-complexioned and fair- 
complexioned. What could be made out of 
a historic return of names, tabulated accord- 
ing to this classification, we do not know. 
Ovid has a very curious and dogmatic dis- 
tich on this subject, as regards ladies; and 
there is an old Scottish rhyme which says: 

“Lang and lazy, little and loud, 

Fair and foolish, black and proud.” 
Here, however, for the sake of the allitera- 
tion, the rhymester has evidently talked 
nonsense. Among “fair” men, in the wider 
sense of the term, there instantly occur to 
us Chaucer, Cromwell, Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Christopher North; and 
any memory will supply others. Of “ black,” 
or swarthy men, on the other hand, we have 
quite as good a list even among worthies of 
our own Teutonic race. Burns was noted 
for the swarthiness of his complexion. A 
distinction, however, must be made between 
the kind of swarthiness not uncommon 
among ourselves and our fellow-northerns 
of the Gothic family of nations, and the 
normal dark complexion of such southern 
races as the Italians and the Spaniards. 
Passion, fiery and lucid energy, seems to be 
the quality in the southern character, de- 
noted by the normal type of the southern 
physiognomy ; whereas, the normal fair com- 
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plexion and fair or brown hair of the Gothic 
races are by association more suggestive of 
humor, sentimentalism, and (as in Shak- 
speare’s Hamlet, whom Goethe proves to 
have been fair-haired) intellectual inquisi- 
tiveness. Bashfulness seems also a Gothic 
quality; at least we never have seen a really 
bashful Italian, Spaniard, or Frenchman. 
Now, our impression is, that swarthiness in 
aman of the Teutonic race indicates, as it 
were, a shading into the southern order of 
character. The eye, however, is here a 
main point. The southern black eye is 
something very different from the darkest 
eye seen among Germans, Englishmen, or 
Scandinavians, among whom a so-called 
“dark” eye is often only a deep greenish- 
grey; and whenever we have this tint, let 
the complexion be as swarthy as may be, 
there will still be, along with a dash of the 
swift southern fire, something of the Gothic 
dreaminess and the Gothic tendency to dis- 
cursive speculation. After all, however, 
we must not be too certain of our general- 
izations on this point of complexion and 
color of hair. Cromwell, one of the most 
“sanguine” of men, if we speak in the lan- 
guage of the temperaments, for he had a sal- 
mon-colored face and lightish hair, was as 
subject to melancholies as many a bilious hy- 
pochondriac; and probably a bashful, black- 
eyed, and southern-visaged man is not such a 
rara avis as we have supposed. 

3. It is desirable that, in personal deline- 
ations of eminent men, we should have as ac- 
curate information as possible regarding the 
size and form of their heads.—No professed 
craniologist would go farther in this respect 
than we would. If any part of a man’s 
body is more emphatically symbolical of the 
whole man than another, it must be the 
nervous mass of his brain; and, while a 
man is alive, his brain can be studied only 
from the outside. True, from the outside 
examination of the skull all that we can 
know (and this only approximately, for the 
skull may be thick or thin, and its surface 
not at all points equidistant from the surface 
of the brain) is the absolute size of the 
brain, and the relative dimensions of its 
parts. As this leaves out entirely the con- 
siderations of density, and of what may be 
called quality, regarding which craniologists 
vaguely try to be a little more certain by 
calling in temperament to their aid, and as, 
moreover, there are two kinds of matter in 
all brains, a grey and a white, whose respec- 
tive functions are not settled, and whose 
proportions cannot be externally ascertained, 
the most eminent anatomists and physiolo- 
gists of the present day, with all their re- 
spect for the tentative generalizations of 
Gall, Broussais, and others, are agreed that 
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the claims of external craniology as a prac- 
tical science of cerebral manifestation, want 
the necessary basis. More unanimous and 
more vehement is the rejection which the 
learned give to the actual science of the 
thirty-five “bumps” into which craniolo- 
gy itself has degenerated in too hasty 
hands. Various grave evils have resulted 
from the sudden popularity of this pleasing 
pseudo-science. Among other things, it has 
vitiated sculpture, portrait-painting, and the 
art of the hair-dresser. By the rage for big 
foreheads, introduced by phrenology, the 
sense of obligation to exactness and all na- 
tural ideas of physiognomic beauty have 
been spoilt. Busts and portraits are now 
phrenologically doctored ; ideal paintings and 
stutues are prenologically adapted ; and coi/- 
Jeurs arrange hair, not with a view to make 
people look as nice as possible, but with a 
view to give a false idea of their cranial de- 
velopments. After all, however, external 
craniology is a science, and an interesting 
part of the larger and yet only possible 
science of general physiognomy. What 
space it deserves to oceupy in such a science 
remains to be determined. 

Among the most sensible labors in this 
field of which we have heard, are those of 
a practical craniologist, Mr. Stratton, who, 
having invented an improved callipers, or 
a machine for measuring heads, has for many 
years been applying it, and has now accu- 
mulated, it is said, exact measurements of 
a great many thousand heads, chiefly in the 
north of Scotland. From such a mass of 
data, we have no doubt that one could “draw 
inferences.” It would be well if biogra- 
phers could attain anything of Mr. Strat- 
ton’s precision in their craniological descrip- 
tions, giving us, for example, at least the 
cubic capacity, and the circumference in 
linear inches, of the heads of their subjects. 
At present we have only vague information 
that such and such a one had a large head 
or a small head, a high head or a low head, 
and the like; and as the eye is very falla- 
cious on these points, even this information 
is not always to be depended on. With 
regard to the large head and small head 
we must say we have never been able to 
come to any tangible conclusion. Ouvier’s 
head must have been large, for his brain 
weighed sixty-five ounces. This is general- 
ly accounted the heaviest known healthy 
brain; but we were recently told of a work- 
ing-man who died in University College Hos- 
pital, London, and whose head was so large 
that the students had the brain weighed, 
out of curiosity, when they found it to weigh 
sixty-seven ounces, though perfectly healthy. 
On inquiry, all that they could learn about 
the man was, that he was said by his neigh- 
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bors to have had a remarkably good memo- 
ry. The brain of Dr. Abercrombie, of Ed- 
inburgh, weighed sixty-three ounces. Dr. 
Chalmers had a very large head indeed 
(Joseph Hume and he were said to have the 
largest heads in the kingdom); and yet his 
brain weighed but fifty-three ounces—al- 
most under the average. On the other 
hand, Byron had a small head, at least Mr. 
Leigh Hunt informs us that Ais hat, which 
is not a very large one, used to go quite 
over Byron’s head, but his brain is said to 
have weighed nearly four pounds. Keats 
and Shelley had very small heads, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s hat going over them too. . Raffaelle 
had a small head; Sir Walter Scott had 4 
small head; so had Neander, the church- 
historian; so, also, if we recollect aright 
what Bernal Diaz says, had Cortez, the con- 
queror of Mexico. Wellington’s head is 
said to have been under the average size. 
The brain of Mrs. Manning, the murderess, 
was a pound lighter than“ her husband’s. 
The skull of Rush was very large, measur- 
ing, we think, upwards of twenty-four inches 
round. Pericles, as we know, had a large 
head; so had Mahomet; so had Mirabeau ; 
so had O’Connell. Lamartine describes 
Napoleon’s as a small head which had 
bulged out. The skull of the poet Burns 
was carefully measured when it was disin- 
terred on the burial of his wife ; it measured 
twenty-two and a quarter inches round, 
which, allowing half an inch for the integu- 
ments, would make the circumference of 
the living head twenty-two and three-quar- 
ter inches, a largish head, but not extraor- 
dinary. Goethe’s head, we believe, was not 
remarkable for size. About Shakspeare’s 
head our only information must be from the 
Stratford bust, which Chantrey pronounced, 
from certain signs, to be almost certainly 
modelled from an original cast taken after 
death. It is a curious example of a foregone 
conclusion, that Mr. Hugh Miller, speaking 
of this bust, in his admirable work, entitled 
First Impressions of England and its People, 
describes the head, from personal inspection, 
as a very large one. The skull, he says, 
must have been of a capacity to contain all 
Dr. Chalmers’s brains. This, as Dr. Chal- 
mers was then alive, was tantamount to 
saying it was of the largest known dimen- 
sions. Now, with this very description in 
our memory, we have ourselves examined 
the Stratford bust with the utmost closeness 
and care, and we unhesitatingly declare, that 
the head in that bust is, if not a smallish 
one, at least such as any average Eng- 
lish hat could easily fit. We believe it is a 
smallish head. In short, from all the statis- 
tics we have at command respecting large 
and small heads, including our own private 
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observations among our acquaintances, we 
have never been able to obtain any present- 
able conclusion on the point. The opinion 
of David Scott, the painter, was, that large 
heads were generally found in successful 
men of the world, such as statesmen, bank- 
ers, and the like, and that the fineness of 
nervous tissue requisite for the purely intel- 
lectual lives of artists, thinkers, and literary 
men generally, connoted a small or average 
size of head. Even this opinion, however, 
will break down, if applied in practice. We 
know very energetic, prudential, and weighty 
men, With smallish heads; and we know 
men with very large heads who seem at 
home only in the most exquisite and orna- 
mental kinds of mental activity. More 
sure than any conclusion that can be come 
to on this point of size, seems to be a notion 
we have heard advanced with respect to the 
Jorm of heads. Length of head from front 
to back, we have heard an eminent and 
very observing man declare to be, according 
to his experience, the most constant phy- 
siognomic sign of ability. Only in one emi- 
nent head, that of Sir Walter Scott, had he 
found this sign wanting; and in this case, 
if properly considered, the want was sig- 
nificant. Next to length or depth, his 
idea was, that height over the ears, as in 
Seott’s head, was the best sign; although 
he had not found this nearly so essential. 
To us it appears, that if to the two dimen- 
sions of length or depth and height, as thus 
expounded, we add the third dimension of 
breadth, and if we attach to three terms 
their corresponding popular meanings when 
used in speaking of meatal character—re- 
garding a deep head, or a head long from 
tront to back, or from the forehead to the 
ears, as significant of depth or astuteness ; 
a high head, or a head rising high over the 
ears, as significant of moral elevation; and 
a broad head, as measured across and behind 
the temples, as significant of what is called 
width or generality of view—we shall have 
as tolerable a system of practical craniology 
as the facts will warrant; not very different 
either from that propounded by the ordi- 
nary phrenologists, though they would carry 
us much further. Here, also, however, let 
us not be too certain in our judgments. We 
have seen’ “foreheads villainous low” on 
very noble fellows, and grand domes of 
heads on mere blocks and ignoramuses. 
Probably Mr. Stratton’s data, when ex- 
amined and systematized, may yield more 
reliable results. One caution, however, is 
necessary in accepting such results when 
offered by professed adherents of the ex- 
isting phrenology. What we want from 
phrenologists is their measurements of the 
heads that we refer to them, not their judg- 
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ments of the men to whom the heads be- 
longed. These judgments are independent- 
ly formed from our knowledge of the his- 
tory and performances of the men; and if, 
for example, the phrenologists do not like Dr. 
Chalmers’s head so well as they used to do, 
since they have learned that his brain weigh- 
ed only fifty-three ounces, or if they find the 
mask of Dante, as we believe some of them 
do, rather deficient in ideality, we do not 
want them to reargue the point with us, and 
try to convince us that Dr. Chalmers was, 
after all, not properly a great man, or that 
the main element in Dante’s genius was not 
imagination. How far a phrenological sys- 
tem, once constructed, may serve to give us 
hints about men of whom we know nothing 
independently, is another matter. 

4. It is desirable that, in personal delinea- 
tions of eminent men, we should have as ae- 
curate information as possible regarding 
their faces.—The proportion of face to cra- 
nium is one important particular. Crom- 
well had a face a foot long, but it is not 
likely that his head was correspondingly 
large. Pericles had a large head, but his 
features are small and delicate—by no 
means an unfrequent case. We could say 
much, also, about eyes, noses, mouths, and 
jaws; but forbear for the present. We 
could also enlarge on beard. It is a ques- 
tion for statistics to answer, what kind of 
intellectual eminence nature harbingers with 
abundant hair, and what kind it insinuates 
by beardlessness and scanty whiskers. We 
know at least that many men of genius 
have had little or no beard. Not to dwell 
on this, however, and in order only to indi- 
cate the biographic importance of attention 
to this particular, we will ask whether it 
is possible that- the course of the Hun- 
garian war could be rightly conceived by 
any one who should imagine Kosuth with- 
out the glorious ruff of bluish gossamer 
which surrounds his chin, ready to float 
away like smoke at the touch of the razor. 

5. Voice and pronunciation—Our allu- 
sion to Coleridge at the beginning of the 
article will explain the importance of at- 
tending to this. Other examples might be 
given in abundance. How much better do 
we fancy Burke when we know that he al- 
ways spoke with a strong and rather un- 
gainly Irish brogue; or Chalmers, when we 
know that he spoke with the broadest Fife- 
shire accent, pronounced “ parish” as if it 
were written “paarish,” and the words 
“issue of which,” as if they were spelt 
“isshy of whuch!” So, also, in the case 
even of those who were not orators. Even 
Boswell's pictures of Johnson gain in accu- 
racy when we know that he pronounced the 
letter u as they do in some parts of the 
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North of England, saying as he squeezed 
the lemon into the bowl, “Who’s for 
poonch?” Nor can any one imagine Sir 
Walter Scott properly who does not know 
that he spoke with a burr, like that of the 
Northumbrians. The question of bass or 
shrill voices is in the same predicament as 
that of beards; and not much can be said 
on it. We think we have noticed, however, 
that shrill voices are often found in irreverent 
atid combative men, and in men with a ten- 
dency to scepticism. Shelley had a shrill 
voice. 

6. Degree and kind of liability to disease.— 
On this nothing need be said. The mere 
mention of dyspepsia is sufficient to indicate 
what might be entered under this head, 
which would also include, of course, statis- 
tics as to longevity. 

7,8, &9. Dress; Household habits and 
daily routine of occupation; Temper and 
degree of sociability —Many paragraphs 
might be occupied with detailed illustra- 
tions of the kind of particulars that would 
fall under these heads; but we leave the 
reader to analyze the heads for himself. 

10. Favorite sayings, anecdotes, quota- 
tions, and authors—This is a very large 
topic, and might be illustrated at great 
length. Nothing serves to give us a better 
glimpse into a man’s opinions and character 
than to be told of some saying which he is 
in the habit of continually using; some 
anecdote, which he is in the habit of telling; 
some quotation, which he is fond of repeat- 
ing; or some author, for whom he has a 
particular regard. We know nothing which 
serves to give us a more intimate knowledge 
of the state of Cxsar’s mind during the lat- 
ter period of his life, than the information 
we obtain from Cicero, that, at this time, 
one of his most constant phrases among his 
friends was—“ I have lived long enough for 
myself.” It was a characteristic saying of 
poor Theodore Hook, Mrs. 8. C. Hall tells 
us— Wrong never comes right.” The late 
Dr. Chalmers had a few pet quotations, all 
very characteristic of him. The most favo- 
rite of all was from Shakspeare ;— 


“T see young Harry with his beaver up, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly girded,” 
&. 


Another of his favorite passages was that 
from Cowper, contrasting Voltaire with the 
pious cottager, spinning at her own. door. 


Another, also we believe from Cowper, was 
this— 


* An honest man close buttoned to the chin ; 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within.” 


Another was the passage from Milton, 
describing Demosthenes—him whose 
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“resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
From Macedon to Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


11 & 12. Attitude, gesture, and back- 
ground of characteristic cireumstance.—All 
mimics know the importance of catching a 
man’s attitude or gesture, when bent on 
taking him off. They are really able to 
think more like him from the moment that 
they have caught. his physical trick. A 
familiar illustration of this is the fact, 
that a person not very expert in French 
can always speak that language more 
fluently if he begins to grimace and shrug 
his shoulders. To seize a person's charac- 
teristic attitude and gesture is, as all know, 
a main point with portrait-painters. In 
their practice, too,’ we see attention paid 
to what we have called “the background 
and characteristic circumstance,” and which, 
considered rightly, is but an extension of 
the particular ,of attitude or gesture. In 
some portraits we see the figure represented 
against a curtain, with tables and books 
around; in others, we have a bit of land- 
scape for the background ; in others, a sea- 
scene; and soon. Now, just as it is a part 
of the painter’s art to select out of the ac- 
tual circumstances of his subjects’ life, or 
even ideally to combine and devise those 
which shall form an appropriate background 
to the figure, so a similar duty devolves on 
the biographer. The biographer must take 
care that, however multifarious are his de- 
tails respecting his subject, still there shall 
remain on the mind of his reader some one 
vision or picture, which shall survive in the 
imagination as emphatically the picture, re- 
presenting the man, as it were, in his subli- 
mated and generalized relations to all na- 
ture. A Wordsworth must remain in the 
mind, not as sitting in a room, or even as 
walking along a highway, but as half-way 
up & mountain at night, looking down from 
its starry height upon the flitting lights of 
the valleys below. And so with others. 
How fine the Chinese picture of the dying 
Confucius, moving about, leaning on his 
staff, and muttering— 


“The mountain is crumbling, 
The strong beam is yielding, 
The sage is withering like a plant.” 


Precisely so, and no otherwise, ought 
Confucius to have been delivered over to 
the imagination of the world. Success in 
such idealizations, however, is the highest 
attainment of biographic art: it involves po- 
etical genius ; and is not to be expected from 
such persons as might very well become con- 
tributors to our ideal Dictionary of Classi- 
cal and Historic Portraits. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


RHINE-LAND AND ITS ROMANCE. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT river is our river Thames, 
and all its legends are more connected with 
money-making than with magic, though there 
has been much of the latter even in the com- 
mon-place matter of money-making. We must 
cross the water, if we would become acquainted 
with romance, and he who does so, looks upon 
Walcheren, when first it is seen looming in the 
future, as though it were the portals of the 
fairy region. But the legends of Walcheren are 
not of a fairy-like aspect, and they are not at- 
tractive to an Englishman. In the revolu- 
tionary wars we sent Lord Chatham and Sir 
Richard Strachan to Walcheren for the double 
purpose of serving Austria (who never was 
grateful for service) and ultimately occupying 
Antwerp. The project failed through the pe- 
culiar system adopted by the respective com- 
manders, and which is well-illustrated in the 
popular epigram made at the time. 

Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham! 
The fact is, that we must traverse Belgium be- 
fore we can reach the frontiers of fairy land. 
We approach it when we come within sight of 
the tomb of Charlemagne and the towers of 
Aix la Chapelle—that city of noble memories, 
but we are not fairly over the threshold until 
we enter the old “Stadt Koln,” when we at 
once ‘succumb to evil smells, endless legends, 
and the odor of Eau de Cologne. — - 

The Rhine, from Rotterdam to Cologne, has 
never been inhabited by spirits. The favorite 
locality of the latter lies between Cologne and 
Mayence. All beyond is common-place shore 
and wave. But within these limits, every 
reach in the stream re-echoes a story of an elf 
or an imp, and every meadow on its shores is 
danced upon by gossamer fairies or galloped 
over at the witching hour of night by ghastly 
ritters and skeleton steeds. Every mill has its 
kobbold, and every building its household 
spirit. From the cathedral at Koln to the most 
wretched Rhine-washed hut, beings supernatu- 
ral rule and possess. From the devil, “ first in 
bad eminence,” down to the ghost of some erring 
deacon, every nook acknowledges the deep 
mysterious sway. Churchman and knight, 
trembling nuns and ladies fair, truculent 
bishops and stiff-necked burghers, lord and 
peasant, emperor and beggar, in short whole 
visionary multitudes of deceased generations 
elbow one another on the land, or swim in un- 
substantial vessels, with transparent sails, upon 
the water. A majesty of gloom hangs over 
the spots where these spirits of the past most 
do congregate. Cologne itself lives upon a 
crowd of traditions more numerous than its 
steeples, of which there are said to have once 
been as many as there are days in the year. 
Not the least of them is, that Judas Maccabeus 
and his brother lie therein entombed. Stone 
figures of saints in Cologne have been known 
to accept half-munched apples from pious little 
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boys, who afterwards studied hard, read much, 
and, as the old joke says, “‘ nobody the wiser.” 
Here lived Albertus Magnus the monk, who 
possessed the power of turning winter into 
summer, and of being pleasantly independent 
of the coal market and its tariffs. Here too 
existed merchants who built churches by calcu- 
lation, that the weight of the stones would ex- 
ceed the ponderosity of their sins, and that 
the recording angel would strike a balance in 
their favor accordingly. Finally, here dwelt 
the famous Maternus, who was elected Bishop 
after his death, artd who walked from his grave 
rather than render the election void by non- 
appearance, and kept possession of the episco- 
pal chair for more than a quarter of a century. 
To do the honest man justice, he always aver- 
red, after his attainment to the mitre, that he 
had never yet died—as far as he could recollect. 
But they who wanted a miracle had more con- 
venient memories, and they ever asserted that 
Bishop Maternus was, in good truth, the most 
ghostly of prelates. 

Legend has paid the greatest possible compli- 
ment to Satan by attributing to him the honor of 
being the original designer of the plan for that 
still unfinished cathedral at Cologne, of which 
Hood says so finely, that it looks like a broken 
promise made to God Tradition says that the 
devil drew the plan for a monk who cheated 
the designer out of his stipulated recompense. 
Satan, it is said, bit right through his newly- 
painted green tail, out of pure vexation, and 
that he, further, not only frightened the name 
of the architect out of people’s memories, but 
that he has ever since successfully interfered 
to obstruct the completion of the edifice. In 
proof of this, the prints of his claws are still 
visible on a stone lying near the western door, 
against which he is said to have flung the mis- 
sile, ina rage. The fire-bell in the belfry has a 
horribly discordant sound, because it was bap- 
tized in the Evil One’s name, after the mould 
had twice cracked as the liquid metal was flow- 
ing into it under a sacred appellation. Fortu- 
nately, there are only two other places on the 
Rhine where the Father of Lies still retains 
occupation. One is at Fahr, where he has a 
“ Devil’s House,” in which he may be seen at 
night, drinking horribly hot-spiced wine with a 
long since deceased Prince of Neuwied. The 
exemplary pair often issue forth at night, after 
their orgy is over, and in the disguise of monks 
make convent cloisters hideous with the howl- 
ing of their gaillard songs, or play such tricks 
with the ferrymen and their boats upon the 
river that when morning dawns there is no man 
at his right station, and every boat is drift- 
ing towards the sea. But the Devil of the 
Rhine is sometimes of a better quality than is 
here implied. The perpendicular staircase in 
the rock at Loch was cut by him in a night, 
expressly to enable a knight to rescue his 
daughter from the lord of a castle in his eyrie 
above. Cavalier and steed trotted up at right 
‘angles to the surface ; and in proof of the fact 
people show you the saddle. 

The legendary Ritters are as restless as the 
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when they are to be seen, you may discern a 
host of them in the tournament field there, en- 
gaged in passages of arms, charging fiercely at 
each other, and galloping about “like mad,” 
but all so silently and lightly that no sound 
reaches the ear, not a hare-bell bends beneath 
the chargers’ hoofs,—and indeed, if nothing be 
heard or felt, the legend can only be perfected 
by adding that there is quite as little to be seen. 
But do not attempt to say so to the people of 
Loch. 

The Drachenfels, rock of the dragon, intro- 
duces us to the chivalrous Siegfried, who found 
it an easier task to overcome the dragon, that 
carried off maidens by night and breakfasted 
off young ladies in the morning, than to subdue 
the truculent queen of the Burgundians to the 
reasonable will of that melancholy man her 
husband. Altogether Siegfried, the horned 
knight, was more creditable to chivalry than 
his brother Ritter, Graf Hurman. He used to 
take delight in riding through his tenants’ corn, 
and, if any of these complained, he took the 
funniest imaginable way of intimating that he 
felt hurt at the little liberty they took with him. 
In fact, he had the offender tied to the antlers 
of a wild stag, and hunted to death by hungry 
dogs. But there is a Nemesis—and Graf Hur- 
man is now nightly chased out of his grave by 
the vengeful spirits of his tenants, in the form 
of hounds, and these lead him such a life of it 
that it is a pity his descendants do not lay out 
a few kreutzers in masses, to insure his repose. 

A knight of another class and reputation is 
he who has given fame to the height at Roland’s 
Eck. There still stands the window whence he 
used to watch the nun he loved, in the island 
below ; from which he beheld her borne to the 
grave, and at which he gently died—the spec- 
tacle being.too much for the nerves of a man 
who had scattered legions of paynim Saracens 
by the might of his single arm. 

At Daltenberg we meet with another love- 
stricken knight, who, after dinner, made a pro- 
mise of marriage to a dead lady in a deserted 
castle. He subsequently found himself, he 
knew not how, in a ruined chapel, and when he 
beheld his cold bride with him at the altar, the 
ghost of her father rising complaisantly from 
the grave to give her away, and a bronze bishop 
beginning to read the marriage-service aloud, 
he became so alarmed that he had but just suf- 
ficient strength to call for help upon the saints 
above, and barely sufficient power of vision to 
see the whole party disappear in snap-dragon 
flames, and a very suspicious smell of sulphur. 
At other points we fall in with Ritters who are 
tossing their father’s bones out of their graves 
in search of treasure, and expressing great sor- 
row at finding nothing. Others, in times of 
famine, play at nine-pins, with loaves for balls, 
and baked pastry pins to bowl at. Above Lah- 
neck we enter the ground where the two brothers 
slew each other for the sake of a worthless 
woman who cared for neither of them. At 
Sonneck a company of ghostly Ritters meet 
twice a month, at hours known to the initiated ; 
their purpose is convivial, and their place of 
meeting a cavern, wherein, seated at an unearth- 
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ly banquet, they eat fire, like conjurors, and 
drink boiling wine out of red-hot goblets. At 
Falkenberg there is a ghostly knight of more 
solitary habits. When he was alive he used to 
spend his nights with a dead lady, much after 
the fashion of Géthe’s young heathen with the 
Christian bride of Corinth. The knight, how- 
ever, unlike the impetuous young pagan of the 
ballad, ultimately espoused a lady—alive, pret- 
ty, and as substantial as graceful brides of up- 
per earth should be. The result may serve a8 
a warning to all young gentlemen not to enter 
into rash engagements, and to take care, ac- 
cording to the excellent advice of the moral old , 
song, to be off with the old love before they are 
on with the new. The newly married couple 
speedily died of affright ; and I am not sur- 
prised at it, for every night the cold form of the 
other, the dead but betrothed lady, lay between 
them, by way of mutely annoying reproach upon 
the infidelity of the bridegroom. The penalty 
of the latter beyond the grave is to wander for 
ever in search of both wives, and fall in with 
neither. One would think that Belphegor had 
had compassion upon him. 

The well-known legend of the Mouse Tower 
may be classed with the Ritters’ traditions, for 
Hatto was as much knight as bishop. He was 
a monopoliser and a forestaller of corn, but an 
army of rats devoured the greedy cavalier- 
priest. Truth will have it that it was the corn 
and not the owner that was devoured,—but that 
would not have been half so interesting a cir- 
cumstance to register. I prefer the legend, and 
invoke the fate of its hero upon the monopo- 
lisers of corn, who are now making bread dear 
for the people of England. 

The ladies are especially lively in the legends 
of the Rhine. England alone furnishes eleven 
thousand for the single story of Ursula and her 
companions, who crossed the seas to marry as 
many German princes, and who were massacred 
at Cologne by a host of ferocious Huns, whose 
rough wooing had been deeply declined by 
these resolute ladies. The shy Kordula alone 
remained, and half ahundred Huns offered her 
their very dirty hands ; but Kordula happened 
to look up, and as she saw all her headless sis- 
ters gaily scaling the heights of Heaven, she 
selected to be of the company, and was quali- 
fied accordingly. The Huns, nothing daunted 
4 their ill success, broke into the nunnery at 

iedeswerth, where they found the entire es- 
tablishment of noble ladies locked in each 
others’ arms fast asleep. The intruders were 
proceeding to rude measures, when a discrimi- 
nating wind blew the Huns into the river, and 
the nuns into swift-sailing boats upon it, in 
which they descended the stréam and found 
safety at Bonn. The unquietness of the nuns 
of Grau Rheindorf is, perhaps, in allusion to 
their particular peccadillo. They were exces- 
sively given to gluttony, especially in the ar- 
ticle of fish ; and fearfully did they suffer in 
consequence, from sleepless nights and indiges- 
tion. They rest as ill in their graves, but have 
not the same motive for leaving it asthe phan- 
tom mother of Furstenberg, who issues nigh’ 
from the tomb in order to “nurse” an imagi- 
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nary baby which she fancles is encradled in the 
neighboring castle. Well! the poor mother is 
impelled by better motives than that terrible 
dead lady-in-waiting to a deceased duchess of 
Nassau, who will enter the young officers’ 
rooms, where she says such dreadfully unex- 
pected things that it turns grey the fair or sable 
locks of all who hear them. And this I readily 
believe. 

How Genevieve of Brabant roamed about these 
banks, with no other dress than her long golden 
hair, and with no other purpose than to relieve 
herself of the affliction of a suspicious husband, 
is too popularly known to need recapitulation. 
There is a more lively company of ghostly ladies 
at Aberwerth. It comprises a troop of unmarried 
damsels who are doomed to dance for ever un- 
til they find lovers willing to marry them. 
Poor things! It is something too hard upon 
them that they should be condemned, when de- 
funct, to endure the same round of toil for the 
same foolish purpose that moved them when 
living. But, the penaltyisretribution. It im- 
plies that had the maidens waited to be wooed 
at their fathers’ hearths, rather than bound 
about a ball-room to entice the wooers that 
would not come, their mission would have" been 
— fulfilled. And there is something in 

at. 

Of the other ladies who linger perforce by 
the Rhine, and there visit the pale glimpses of 
the moon, I can only allude to the lovely le- 
gion en masse. Their separate tales are too 
many to tell, and what requires to be told is 
not always “tellable.” Some of these spirits 
lead awfully immoral lives, and very few are 
exemplary characters. I suppose that originally 
their legends, like that of Hatto and the rat- 
tower, had some significance; but it were as 
profitable to try and weave ropes out of sand, 
or squeeze moisture from dust, as to extract 
edification from myths which deal in ladies and 
gentlemen who are employed in disreputable 
proceedings, which, had they indulged in them 
upon earth, would have made society shun 
them. Ghosts, at least German ghosts, do not 
appear to be half so particular ; and grave No. 
.3, inhabited by the most serious of spirits, does 
not shake to its foundation at the character of 
its neighbors, Nos. 2 and 4. On the contrary, 
the spirits in all three roam abroad in com- 
pany, and No. 3 sings hymns, and looks calmly 
on, while 2 and 4 are comporting themselves 
with anything but the strictest propriety. 

The best of the ladies is one who partakes 
both of light legend and true history. I allude 
to the prophetess Hildegard, who was one of 
the nine wives of Karloman, and who went 
triumphantly through the process of being un- 
justly suspected by her husband. She travers- 
ed Europe, preaching the crusades, and utter- 
ing prophecies which will be fulfilled whenever 
they come to pass. She was famous for her 
healing powers, and invented “spermaceti 
ointment for an inward bruise ;” (an invention 
which was patronised as “the sovereign’st 
thing on earth,” by Hotspur’s carpet cavalier ;) 
she, further, spread plaisters, invented pills, 
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and may be altogether considered as the pa- 
tron saint presiding over patent medicines. 

The legendary monks do not make so con- 
spicuous a figure in the Rhine romances as the 
legendary ladies. Their spirits rather linger 
among the distant and inland castles and con- 
vents which, in the olden time, were renowned 
for their freedom from danger, and their &bun- 
dance of good cheer. But, however, the river 
legends are not entirely silent with regard to 
the sons of the church. At Heisterbach, the 
last Abbat of the community still wanders 
about the ruins of the abbey, lecting in vain 
for the grave which is denied to his canonized 
bones, until every vestige of the edifice shall 
have disappeared. The dead monks at Kreuz- 
burg, who lie in the vault there uncoffined, 
garmented as when they lived, and who look 
so very dry and dusty, are acc of being 
rather given to jollity and illicit sports about 
midnight. No one who has seen them would, 
for a moment, suspect them of levity. Even 
the old dead gardener, with his withered 
wreath about his skull, the last of the brother- 
hood there laid out to rest, has as severe a 
look in his silent solemnity as any of his more 
reverend brethren ; and yet is it said of him 
that he sits upright on his stone seat at nights, 
and trolls such catches and tells such stories, 
and is so comic in manner as well as matter, 
that the dead monks regularly die of laughing, 
—until the descent of the night-dew awakens 
them again to their nightly revel. 

What a far more respectable, deceased, 
churchman is the defunct and gigantic monk of 
Rheinbreitbach! His name is Hammerling. 
and his office is to nurse and feed poor miners 
who happen to get imprisoned by accident in 
the course of their perilous vocation. He is 
somewhat capricious and hasty, but compas- 
sionate withal,—and he keeps a good larder 
too, or how could he have maintained alive, 
and even made fat, those seven miners who, by 
the falling in of their cavernous workshop, were 
confined seven years, and were found much 
better than could be expected, at last? At 
Stronberg, a monk and nun are said to “ walk,” 
waiting to be married ; the walking and wait- 
ing being their punishment for expressing a de- 
sire to be married when they were in the flesh. 
In the castle of Rheinfels, there is a more 
ghastly sight than that of two youthful novices 
wandering in cold affection. The sight I al- 
lude to is that of the old chaplain of the Coun- 
tess of Katzenellenbogen, who poisoned his 
mistress by putting arsenic into the sacramen- 
tal cup. The penalty of the old murderer is to 
be always mixing the draught and drinking it 
himself. There are numberless spectral abbats 
too about this district who bore no very good 
reputation when living, and who are a perfect 
nuisance now they are dead; active in mis- 
chief, and terribly seductive ; and there is not 
@ poor peasant girl who leans solitarily against 
a gate, with her apron to her eyes, and some- 
thing at her heart to keep it aching, who does 
not er the blame upon these terribly Juanic 
ghosts, who go about in cowls and are as licen- 
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tious as when they were living! At St. Goar, 
we meet, however, with the name, if not the 
spirit, of a respectable saint ; it is said of him 
that he could hang his cloak on a sunbeam and 
pass a whole year without food. The unseen 
spirit is active though invisible, and once, 
when Karloman passed the saint’s grave with- 
out stopping to hear a mass, St. Goar was so 
irritated that, with a breath which seemed to 
descend, like a hurricane, from the hills, he 
overturned the boat in which the emperor and 
his courtiers were seated, and nearly drowned 
the illustrious passengers in return for their al- 
leged impiety. Pepin, the son of Karloman, 
did not forget the insult, and when, at a subse- 
quent period, his queen Bertruda visited the 
shrine of the saint and was left without refresh- 
ments till she almost fainted, Pepin was so in- 
dignant thereat that he went down and horse- 
whipped the prior! Karloman had shown less 
resentment than his son, and returned good for 
evil. He made a present to the monastery of 
that wonderful- butt of wine, the liquor in 
which never grew less, although it was for ever 
running at the spigot. J 

Karloman shines among the legendary em- 
perors, of whose doings, however, less is said 
than we might have expected. Even the Kénig- 
stuhl, or coronation seat, at Rhens has disap- 
peared, solid masonry as it was; it could not 
withstand the hammering of the French repub- 
licans. Marksburg has its true stories more 
terrible than romance. It was there that Lewis 
the Severe murdered his wife, in a fit of jeal- 
ousy as ungovernable asit was unfounded. He 
beheaded the poor lady in her own bed-room, 
and then flung all her servants from the high- 
est turret of the castle, as accomplices in a 
crime which existed only in his imagination. 
With the exception of this trifling weakness, 
Lewis was an exceedingly proper knight ; 
stern, and apt to kill upon contradiction ; but 
such little foibles tarnished not the lustre of his 
cuirass, though they have rather dulled the 
glory of his name. Heymon of Dordone was 
worthy of bearing arms under such a master. 
This mirror of chivalry, according to the le- 
gend, once struck his wife to the ground with 
his gauntleted hand, and strode across her 
body to greet his newly-discovered son Reynold, 
whom he embraced with such a paternal hug 
that he laid the cartilage of the young fel- 
low’s nose flat upon his face! Turning from 
him, he addressed himself to the countess, 
whom he had stretched upon the ground, and, 
with the appellation of “ heart’s love,” polite- 
ly requested her toarise. Reynold, in the mean- 
time, smarting under his smashed nose, affec- 
tionately returned the excess of his father’s 
warmth by protesting, “so help him Heaven, 
he was well-minded to lay his sire dead at his 
feet!” 

There is nothing left of the palace of Kar- 
loman at Ingelheim, save two of the hundred 
porphyry columns blessed by the pope. One 
of these is in the church ; the other ina gateway, 
which is itself a ruin. Tradition speaks of the 
great emperor riding out from hence nightly, 
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in disguise, and exhibiting his imperial sense 
of humor in the practical joke of silently 
breaking open his subjects’ houses, and carrying 
off their property. His sons are said to have 
played for the, succession to his magnificent 
throne, at Kempton, where the young gamblers 
fought a main of cocks for the purpose. The 
game was won by Ludwig, and therewith the 
terribly uneasy throne. 

But it is, after all, the tricksy spirits that lend 
life and loveliness to the Rhine and its legends. 
Who would not have liked to have belonged 
to the monastery at Gunsdorf, that used to 
be visited every night by fairies of the most 
exquisite beauty and the lightest of garments, 
and who used to keep the reluctant old gentle- 
men up and feasting till cock-crow? Another 
fairy took the form and name of the Wondrous 
Harp of Luladorf, in the vicinity of which she 
was to be heard discussing such music as might 
melt the soul. There were other fays whose 
homes were beneath the waters, and who were 
very much given to entice young knights into 
the stream, and set up unblessed households 
with them in bowers below the crystal waves. 
The Lurley Berg is a height, the homeplace of 
a million echoes. In the vicinity once dwelt a 
maid who was so exquisitely beautiful that she 
turned mad all who looked upon her, and de- 
spairing husbands of the gravest cast commit- 
ted suicide after beholding her. The fatal siren 
was thereupon tried for manifold murder and 
witchcraft, but the archiepiscopal judge, the 
lawyers, the witnesses, and the spectators fell 
so deeply in love with her, that, like the tribu- 
nal that absolved Phryne when the nymph was 
unveiled before it, the court acquitted the ac- 
cused by acclamation. Lurley still survives, 
in legend at least ; and no pilot who steers his 
bark round the headland called by her name is 
safe from being swept overboard, if he raises 
his eyes as his ears recognise the sound of her 
harp, and beholds her sitting in seductive 
beauty, singing him invitations toland. There 
is no more dangerous place upon the river— 
save, indeed, the Whisper Dell at Lorch, which 
is noted for its perils to youths of tender hearts 
from the tongues of sweet-voiced ladies. It 
was at Lorch that the first red wine was made, 
and the influence of the grape is said to be 
strong on the lips of either spirit or mortal 
who, having drunk of the eloquent juice, is led 
by his destiny to the fatal Valley of Whispers. 
No doubt. It must be confessed that generous 
wine, a fair face, and a pleasant vale, form a 
combination of charms very suitable to put a 
man, as Mr. Lumpkin says, “in a concatena- 
tion accordingly.” 

The male followers of Oberon are, as might 
be expected, rather rougher in their moods 
than the ladies who wait upon Titania. Their 
duties, too, are sometimes droll, but without 
significance. There is one whose mission it is 
to go in quest of young ladies and old nurses ; 
and when these have performed the offices re- 
quired at their hands, they are straightway de- 
prived of their souls, which are fastened down 
for ever, in duly ticketed pipkins! There are 
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water-wolfs and bottle-imps, and there are the 
jolly elf fraternity at Ehrenthal, whose sole 
business it is, like Chaucer’s friends, to 
hold their hippes and loffe. 
Werlau is the residence of the gnome king 
of shadows. In the valley is his dwelling- 
place, and it is said that when two young 
persons of the locality become attached to each 
other, there spring up in the valley two flowers, 
called “soul-flowers.”” These flowers may be 
made an unerring test of the affection that in- 
spires the enamoured pair, by applying them 
to the heart. If the love be true and steadfast, 
the flower is instantly reduced to ashes! 


Stedfast heart o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force and blessed power! 
With us, in the olden time of England, our ro- 
mantic youth employed the ranunculus bulbo- 
sus as a test of strength of affection. In those 
days, a swain was wont to stuff his pockets full 
of “ bachelor’s buttons,” and as they flourished 
or withered, so did he judge of his lady’s love. 








THE MONKEY TRIBE IN ART AND LITERATURE. 


The Rhine has more legends than those I 
have told; but such as I have cited of each 
class will enable my readers to conjecture (if 
they care to do so) the quality of the rest. I 
will, therefore, conclude with an incident that 
belongs rather to history than romance. Bac- 
charach is the scene where passed the bloody 
feuds maintained by the Palatine Herman and 
the Archbishop Arnold of Mainz : the Diet in- 
terfered, and condemned each to carry a dog 
on his shoulders a certain distance. The Pala- 
tine performed his share of the penalty with 
many a wry face; but the Archbishop, being 
by far to venerable a person to be punished in 
any way but by deputy, a certain number of 
vassals were compelled, to their great edifica- 
tion, to do this service for their lord! This 
species of punishment was not uncommonly in- 
flicted upon those who broke the peace of the 
empire, or who were notoriously tyranical as 
vicegerents of the emperor. The nobles were 
compelled to carry a cur-dog, vassals a stool, 
and peasants a plough-wheel, on their shoulders, 





Thus mine host, in the Merry Wives of Wind- 


sor, says of Fenton’s love for sweet Anne| 


Page, “ He writes verses ; he speaks holyday ; 
he smells April and May ; he will carry °t! he 
will carry ’t! ’tis in his buttons! he will carry 


to the bounds of the adjacent lordship, and to 
endure patiently every insult offered them by 
| the way. As we have seen, high churchmen 
|could pay the penalty by representatives,— 
| twenty vassals being accounted equivalent to 
‘one archbishop! 





Tae Monkey Trrpe IN ArT AnD LitERA- 
TURE.—Imitation is the homage that dulness 
pays to wit—the acknowledgment that success- 
ful talent receives from struggling quackery. 
The public have been nauseated with the 
amount of homage of this sort which Punch 
has experienced from those who have assumed, 
as far as possible, his external appearance, 
without possessing any of his inner qualities. 
It would be useless, perhaps unsavory, to dis- 
turb the ashes of the dead, and we therefore 
say nothing of those who have imitated, or 
rather aped, our outward form; but the ape 
tribe has become so numerous and so indiscri- 
minate in the objects on which it lays its paws, 
that inexperience may sometimes be deceived 
by the “ spurious article” and the “ base coun- 
terfeit.” The “spurious imitation” mania will 
admit of many illustrations, and a whole series 
of illustrations may be met with in the nume- 
rous imitations of the Illustrated London 
/Vews, which having become a great success, 
has called into existence a crowd of imitators 
which will eventually resemble the original in 
greatness—but only by the magnitude of their 
failure. Mr. Albert Smith, the original mon- 
arch of Mont Blanc, has another Smith dog- 
ging him about with another Mont Blanc ; though 
we believe the latter mountain, which has been 
laboring away for some time, has been rather a 
barren speculation. In getting up an exhibi- 
tion, we do object to the other Smfth’s attempt 
to confound himself with the Mr. Smith, by 
putting the name prominently forward in con- 
nexion with Mont Blanc, for the obvious pur- 
pose of profiting by a case of mistaken iden- 
tity. We cannot say what his pictorial views 
may be—for we have-not seen them—but if 





| they resemble his views of fairness, we cannot 
think them worth anything. We hope these 
remarks will have the effect of abating what 
has of late grown into a public nuisance of a 
very annoying if not of a very dangerous cha- 
racter.—Punch. 

[All this seems to us true as to fact, and to 
be well meant; but our clever friend of Fleet 
Street has failed to observe one motive which 
the monkeys of literature almost invariably 
advance for their rushing into the field—name- 
ly, a zeal to supply some moral deficiency 
in the work which they aim at supplanting. 
This of course not merely justifies, but digni- 
fies the act of imitation. That greatly maligned 
man, the ezar of Russia, has precisely similar 
motives for his attack upon Turkey. It seems 
like a wish to acquire fresh territory, but it is 
in reality a righteous crusade in behalf of the 
Greek religion, his own religion being unmis- 
takably Greek in its nature.] 








Ortctn or THE Worp EriquetTe.—What is 
the original meaning of the word etiquette? 
and how did it acquire that secondary mean- 
ing which it bears in English? 

(Etiquette, from the French étiqguette, Span- 
ish etigueta, a ticket ; delivered not only, as 
Cotgrave says, for the benefit and advantage 
of him who receives it, but also entitling to 
place, to rank ; and thus applied to the cere- 
monious observance of rank or place ; to cere- 
mony. Webster adds, “From the original 
sense of the word, it may be inferred that it 
was formerly the custom to deliver cards con- 
taining orders for regulating ceremonies on 
public occasions.” ]—Votes and Queries. 
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From Chambers’s Repository. 
THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTERS. 

Mipway between the market-town of T—— 
and the pretty village of Lisbourne, in a large 
red brick-house with some pretensions to the 
Elizabethan style of decoration, dwelt a family 
named Norr7s, consisting of a brother and four 
sisters, the children of an opulent banker de- 
ceased, who had carried on business at T—— 
with considerable profit and éclat for nearly 
half a century. A very substantial and plea- 
santly situated dwelling was Lisbourne House, 
surrounded with paddocks, orchards, and walled 
gardens, sloping to the Lis—a clear shallow 
streamlet, from which the village derived its 
name, winding through rich pasture-lands, and 
shadowed by tall old trees, the habitations of 
ancient cawing colonies. And the oldest au- 
thorities said that Lisbourne was older than the 
old trees which had been cut down before these 
grew up; old trees, beneath whose spreading 
branches strange scenes were enacted, when 
battlement and tower arose beside the peace- 
ful Lis, and the warder’s thrilling voice re- 
echoed afar on the still evening air. On the 
site were now only ivy-covered ruins, affording 
shelter for bats and owls. 

These picturesque ruins were* the pride of 
the village and surrounding neighborhood, the 
resort of the artist and antiquary, and the 
shrine at which Mr. Norrys worshipped ; for 
besides being on the Lisbourne property, they 
were regarded by him with a species of vene- 
ration on their own account; and the worthy 
gentleman had written and published a neat 
little book about them ; and being a wonderful 
collector of rare and antique coins, he had be- 
stowed unexampled labor and patience in ex- 

loring underground—boring and burrowing 
ike the native conies. His researches had been 
rewarded by the discovery of a small iron cof- 
fer, containing the gems of his museum ; but not 
contented with this, it had become the passion 
and sole business of his existence to delve about 
the ruins ; and during whole summer days he 
would sit beneath the shade of some crumbling 
archway, absorbed in thought as to where his 
next efforts ought to be directed—for tradition 
had handed down many curidus legends con- 
cerning the treasures buried there by the war- 
riors of by-gone times. It was not for the gold 
as gold that Mr. Norrys yearned ; no, he had 
enough of that and to spare, but it was the 
rare and ancient coins he coveted, wherewith 
to enrich his already valuable collection. 

The two elder Misses Norrys had attained 
that age which is pronounced uncertain; and 
being the seniors of their brother by a year or 
two, they were always much annoyed if he 
openly mentioned birthdays and such-like data, 
that led to disagreeable calculations. They 
were formal and precise in disposition and man- 
ner, plain in person, and with an inflated idea 
of their own social importance, which is fre- 
quently to be found in those who have not had 
their minds expanded by travel or association 
with their superior, in point of acquirement or 
worldly position. The Misses Norrys had al- 


ways been the first people in T——, consequent- 
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ly they never looked beyond T——, and still 
considered themselves of paramount and exclu- 
sive importance ; and this conceit was fostered 
by the deference with which they were treated 
by their neighbors at Lisbourne, from the cler- 
gyman to the doctor—the latter, however, be- 
ing a most worthy and popular personage, 
whose frequent services were needed at Lis- 
bourne House. There were several medical 
practitioners at T——, but Mr. Medlicott, the 
village apothecary, had secured the good graces 
of the Norrys family in preference to them all ; 
and the third Miss Norrys being a confirmed 
invalid, whose health required constant super- 
vision, Mr. Medlicott had become quite neces- 
sary to their comfort, and they regarded him 
more as a friend than as a mere paid attendant. 
His wife, too, despite her want of pretension 
and refinement—despite her fat cheeks and 
hearty laugh, was well received by the stately 
ladies of Lisbourne House ; and they often con- 
descended to rest in Mrs. Medlicott’s nice par- 
lor, when tempted by a fine day to stroll over 
and see “ how the villagers got on.” But some- 
how, nobody could patronize little hearty Mrs. 
Medlicott—she was so simple and unpretend- 
ing, and good-natured and humble ; there was 
nothing obtrusive about her but her pleasant 
laugh, and that was absolutely infectious. 
There was a merry twinkle in Mr. Medlicott’s 
eye, a furtive humor, which, however, was 
veiled beneath an exterior scrupulously respect- 
ful and polite, yet having no tinge of obsequi- 
ousness. Mrs. Medlicott was a great reader of 
romances during her spare moments; it was a 
weakness of hers; she loved romance both in 
books and in reality, and a love-tale always 
excited her readiest sympathy. Notwithstand- 
ing a good and regular practice, Mr. Medlicott 
did not amass money as he might have done; 
nobody knew exactly why he continued in al- 
most poor circumstances ; but it was whispered 
that near and needy relatives were a constant 
drain upon his purse and a source of vexation 
to his heart. It was a hard, toilsome life the 
village doctor’s; but Mr. Medlicott was a 
healthy and contented man, and if he could 
have enjoyed a little more of his own dear 
humble home, he would have been very grate- 
ful and glad ; but he made the best of neces- 
sity, and went on his way beloved and respect- 
ed by all. But though the good doctor did not 
possess much of the current coin of the realm, 
he was a professed admirer of ancient coins; 
consequently, with Mr. Norrys he was a man 
of judgment, and a prime favorite ; and when 
the marriage of the fourth Miss Norrys was 
celebrated at Lisbourne House with much pomp 
and ceremony, Mr. and Mrs, Medlicott were 
among the bridal guests. To be present at a 
marriage, and such a marriage, was the great- 
est felicity that could be afforded to Mrs. Med- 
licott. Lisbourne was not a place given to ma- 
trimony, and T—— was a dull town in that 
particular line, and, moreover, the Misses Nor- 
rys had always been set down as old maids in 
Mrs. Medlicott’s private cogitations ; so that it 
became a doubly delightful surprise to have a 
marriage in such a quarter. Nor was it a mat- 
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ter of surprise to Mrs. Medlicott only, when 
Mias Adelaide Norrys accepted young Mr. Bran- 
don, a London merchant, at the head of the 
old-established firm of Brandon & Co. Mr. 
Brandon, and Miss Adelaide Norrys first met at 
the T race-ball, and being mutually pleased 
with each other, and afterwards meeting more 
frequently at the house of mutual friends, the 
liking ripened into an affection, which speedily 
terminated in matrimony. It was one of those 
common-place marriages which happen every 
day—the bride was not interesting, or very 
young, or very pretty; the bridegroom was 
merely well-dressed, and well to do in the 
world ; and the Norrys family neither withheld 
consent nor bestowed any warm approval. Mr. 
Brandon was rich and respectable, and Ade- 
laide seemed glad to exchange the monotony 
of Lisbourne House for a town-life ; the elder 
sisters hoped it would turn out for Adelaide’s 
happiness, but for their parts, it seemed wiser 
to remain content at home; but if Adelaide 
was determined to marry, why then, indeed, 
there appeared no positive objection to Mr. 
Brandon. There was one who looked on and 
said nothing, and that one was the sick and 
suffering Anna Norrys; but then it was not 
her way to offer many remarks on the passing 
occurrences of daily life, although she was a 
keen observer and a sound reasoner. Anna’s 
observation and judgment were much respected 
by her brother and sisters, and they often ap- 
pealed to her for advice and direction when un- 
certain how to act; but Anna disliked such 
appeals, and had seldom been known to express 
her opinions, except in cases where she could 
materially assist others. And in the case of 
her sister’s marriage, Anna seemed to think it 
a matter of course, that when Mr. Brandon pro- 
posed he would be accepted; and after con- 
gratulating Adelaide in her usual quiet man- 
ner, she relapsed into the silent and thought- 
ful mood induced probably by her frail state 
of health. [It was a well-conducted handsome 
ceremonial from first to last, the marriage be- 
ing duly celebrated with feasting and ringing 
of bells, and the happy pair setting off on their 
bridal tour in a carriage-and-four. 

Twelve months passed away, and Mr. Bran- 
don was left a widower with a little daughter, 
named after its deceased mother. This was a 
heavy blow, doubtless ; but Mr. Brandon was im- 
mersed in the cares of business, and scarcely knew 
how to realize the stunning fact until called 
upon to think of the delicate baby. And when 
Anna Norrys proposed to her sisters that they 
should take charge of the poor motherless in- 
fant, she was listened to with attention ; it was 
a “serious responsibility,” the elder Misses 
Norrys contended, and Anna candidly allowed 
it was ; but then what a comfort for Adelaide’s 
child to be brought up at Lisbourne House by 
them! So, when the matter was finally ar- 
ranged amongst themselves, and Mr. Norrys 
had given his consent, it only remained to as- 
certain Mr. Brandon’s sentiments, and if he 
would be willing to part with all that remained 
to him of his lost love. Being an active and 
indefatigable manager of his own vast con- 
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cerns, Mr. Brandon felt really grateful to his 
sisters-in-law for taking the baby off his hands, 
and willingly confided it to their care; they 
had seen very little of him since his marriage, 
though Adelaide had always boasted of her 
perfect happiness, poor thing! And as Mr. 
Brandon had mourned her death with all due 
outward decorum, good feeling existed between 
his late wife’s family and himself, notwith- 
standing his readiness to part with the infant 
—a readiness he took no pains to conceal, for 
Mr. Brandon was not gifted with fine sensibi- 
lity. He promised, indeed, to visit Lisbourne 
frequently—as frequently as his avocations 
would permit; and during the two following 
years he kept his promise faithfully, and had 
the pleasure of seeing his little daughter daily 
improve in health and vigor, and grow so like 
her mother that the Misses Norrys declared, 
that when contemplating the graces of their 
pretty Adelaide, they hardly felt as if they 
had lost a sister. 

For two years the Misses Norrys declared 
Mr. Brandon to be an exemplary and patiern 
father—so regular and frequent in his visits to 
the little motherless child, even extending his 
patronage to Mr. Medlicott, and holding dis- 
sertations in Mrs. Medlicott’s parlor concern- 
ing the numerousailments to which little chil- 
dren are liable. This was very amiable and 
paternal ; but somehow Mr. Norrys the coin- 
fancier and his brother-in-law did not get on 
together so cordially as might have been ex- 
pected ; whether it was that Mr. Brandon look- 
ed with contempt upon aii coin save that in 
his own coffers, or from some other unknown 
cause, only the fact is certain, that Mr. Norrys 
did not welcome the widower so warmly to 
Lisbourne as he had been wont to do in former 
times. At the end of two years, Mr. Norrys 
alone expressed no surprise at the turn of af- 
fairs ; he dug and groped in his beloved ruins 
more sedulously indeed than ever, and told his 
sisters they must have been blind not to have 
seen what was going forward. At the end of 
two years, Mr. Brandon publicly announced his 
intention of entering a second time into the 
holy estate of matrimony, and with whom ?— 
Ah, there was the blow and the puzzle—to 
choose Mary Ringles, the humble niece of Mrs. 
Medlicott, for a successor to the proud bride 
who had condescended to change the name of 
Norrys for the less ancient one of Brandon! 

But so it was ; and the elder Misses Norrys 
too late discovered that Mr. Brandon’s regular 
visits to Lisbourne had not been so entirely 
disinterested as they, in their simplicity, had 
imagined. However, there was no preventing 
the marriage; Mr. Brandon had a right to 
please himself ; and all the injured ladies did, 
was to look cool on Mrs. Medlicott and her of- 
fending niece, and to gain Mr. Brandon’s pro- 
mise not to remove little Adelaide from their 
care in order to place her with a step-mother. 
This promise, after some trifling demur, Mr. 
Brandon gave; he thought of his daughter’s 
interest in a pecuniary point of view, and be- 
sides, his heart was not particularly twined 
round the child, though he did not say so, and 
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no one knew it. The Misses Norrys had fine 
fortunes at their own disposal, to bequeath to 
whom they would ; Mr. Norrys, too—there was 
small likelihood of his marrying now, for Mary 
Ringles had helped him to sort his old coins, 
and they looked bright beneath her smile, and 
her gay laugh had made the old ruins of Lis- 
bourne seem alive again. No wonder Mr. 
Norrys had looked askance on the young wi- 
dower, for he was thinking of falling in love 
with Mary himself. His energies, however, 
slumbered, and he thought there was time 
enough to come forward ; but Mr. Brandon, 
meanwhile, secured the prize, and Mrs. Medli- 
cott, in a flutter of joy and bewilderment, 
though very sorry to offend the “ Lisbourne 
House folks,’’ did all she could to reconcile the 
worthy doctor to Mary’s good fortune. Mr. 
Medlicott, however, would rather things had 
not gone so; his services were too valuable to 
be dispensed with at Lisbourne House ; but he 
felt himself more tolerated than sought for, 
under the existing circumstances, and this un- 
settled a little his equanimity. 

It was about a year subsequent to Mrs. Bran- 
don’s death that Mary Ringies came to reside 
with the Medlicotts. it was generally reported 
that Mr. Medlicott had been a loser-to a consi- 
derable amount by a brother of this young 
lady’s, the said brother being Mary’s senior, 
and of a speculative turn. Both were orphans ; 
and when Aspinax Ringles, as a last resource, 
determined to seek his fortune in another he- 
misphere, no shelter offered for poor Mary, his 
only sister, but that of the worthy doctor, 
whose means were crippled through the impru- 
dence and selfishness of others. But Mr. Med- 
licott had loved Mary as a child ; and besides, 
she needed aid and protection, and the claim 
of the fatherless and friendless was enough to 
warm his tender heart. So when Aspinax, 
whose character and disposition peculiarly fit- 
ted him for toilsome adventure, sailed away 
from his native land, Mary came to Lisbourne, 
and found a happy home with the worthy cou- 
ple, who, however, were not destined long to 
retain the fair girl beneath their roof. Mr. 
Brandon first beheld Mary by the side of the 
suffering Anna, with whom she was ever a 
welcome visitor ; he was struck with her beau- 
ty and cheerful winsome manner ; he soon 
found his way to Lisbourne. 


After his second marriage, Mr. Brandon sel- 
dom visited Lisbourne House, probably feeling 
he was no longer a welcome guest; while 
Mary, who had made several efforts to win fa- 
vor and affection, particularly on account of 
the little Adelaide, received such decided re- 
pulses from the Misses Norrys, that even her 
gentle nature shrank from further appeal. 
With Anna Norrys, indeed, Mary continued on 
friendly terms, so far as correspondence went ; 
but Mr. Norrys had not forgiven Mary for the 
slight she had put upon him, in preferring Mr. 
Brandon ; and ail things considered, perhaps 
it was the best and wisest course for the two 
families to hold as little intercourse as possi- 
ble. Mary, moreover, presented her husband 
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with a daughter, whose appearance aroused the 
jealousy and ire of little Adelaide’s two aunts, 
who declared “it was a shame of Mr. Brandon 
to bring forward a second family, and rob their 
niece ; but Adelaide should be cared for, that 
she should.” Mary heard many of these de- 
tails through Mrs. Medlicott, and it pained her 
kind heart, to think that Mr. Brandon’s eldest 
born, and her own Fordyce, the daughters of 
one father, should be brought up not only as 
strangers to each other, but, she feared, with 
an admixture of animosity on one side at least. 
Fordyce, who continued to be an only child, 
for Mary had no more little ones, required the 
most watchful and tener care during her 
childhood ; but as years glided on, so did 
health and loveliness increase, and Mrs. Med- 
licott rapturously declared, that ‘“ Fordyce 
Brandon beat her sister Adelaide all to nothing 
in looks and cleverness!’ Not that Mrs. Med- 
licott said this at Lisbourne House, but she 
said all she dared, and hinted more ; so that a 
constant feeling of rivalry and pique was kept 
up in the bosoms of the irritated Misses Nor- 
rys, who, whenever they heard of Fordyce being 
tall and beautiful, and clever and gay, consi- 
dered a comparison was drawn with their niece, 
who, as the elder sister, ought to be far more 
considered than the daughter of a mere Mary 
Ringles. No such unamiable feelings were 
cherished by Mrs. Brandon, who heard with re- 
gret that her step-daughter inherited the pride, 
and coldness of heart, and! forbidding demea- 
nor of her aunts. Her personal attractions, 
too, were of an inferior order ; but then she 
was brought up as the heiress of Lisbourne, 
the idol of the whole family ; and Mrs. Medli- 
cott said, “Miss Adelaide carried herself like 
a duchess.” As to Mr. Brandon, he never 
troubled his head about his eldest daughter— 
she was provided for in every way, he knew; 
and, in short, he was immersed in the cares of 
business, and had small leisure to devote to 
other thoughts. As Fordyce grew strong and 
tall, sodid Mrs. Brandon’s motherly heart yearn 
to bring the alienated sisters together ; and 
through the intervention of Mr. Medlicott, she 
determined to effect her wishes. She wrote 
also to Anna Norrys on the subject, earnestly 
petitioning her to use all her influence and per- 
suasion to induce the aunts to consent that 
Adelaide might come and pass a few weeks 
beneath her father’s roof. Fordyce had an ac- 
complished governess and first-rate masters, 
and the country girl might share and profit by 
these advantages, and the sisters might learn, 
too, the sweet lesson of love. But vain were 
Mrs. Brandon’s pleadings. The wrath of the 
Misses Norrys was greatly kindled at the idea 
of their niece leaving Lisbourne House and all 
its glories, to sojourn, even beneath a father’s 
roof, in the vast Babel, where vulgarity jostled 
rank on every side. No indeed! They did not 
wish to keep the girls apart, as they told Mr. 
Medlicott, and they hoped that Mr. Brandon 
would be equally liberal to doth his daughters _ 
—though Adelaide needed it not, Heaven be 

thanked !—as they heard on all sides the great 
merchant was a millionaire. So taking this 
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fact into prudential consideration, the Misses 
Norrys condescended to express a wish, that 
Fordyce might sojourn at Lisbourne with Ade- 
laide, instead of Adelaide staying in London 
with her. Mrs. Brandon was too unselfish, and 
too eager for the meeting of the sisters, to suf- 
fer her own private feelings to interfere with 
this arrangement ; though with a throbbing 
heart and tearful eyes, the fond mother parted 
with her only treasure. It was but for a time, 
and it was on the path of duty ; but Fordyce 
was a sensitive, timid child, and she, too, wept 
at going among strangers, and almost unnerv- 
ed Mrs. Brandon. It is but justice to the 
Misses Norrys to sag, that they strove all in 
their power to be kind, and to render the sweet 
girl’s absence from home a summer holiday ; 
but ali would not do ; and had it not been for 
Anna Norrys and Mr. and Mrs. Medlicott, For- 
dyce would have pined herself thin. She had 
been a star at home, all in all to her doting 
mother ; she had never heard a cold word or 
seen a reproving look ; and Adelaide was cold 
and hard—Adelaide, who was a star at Lis- 
bourne, where there was not room for the two 
little suns to revolve without coming in con- 
tact. But how different they were! Fordyce, 
absent from her mother’s side for the first time, 
affectionate, gentle, confiding, truthful, and 
unselfish, like her own dear mother ; Adelaide, 
on the contrary, dictatorial, self-conceited, the 
conscious heiress of Lisbourne, regarding her 
sister with dislike, because every one spoke of 
her beauty ; and because she herself discovered 
that Fordyce was her superior in knowledge 
and accomplishments. Fordyce was buta child, 
and Adelaide three years her senior; but the 
former had a little bit of pride notwithstanding 
her sensitive timidity, and she could not en- 
dure to be patronised at Lisbourne by Miss 
Brandon, so that a sort of coolness grew be- 
tween the girls imperceptibly; and ere this 
first visit ended, Fordyce had written a letter, 
all blotted with tears,to her dear mamma, 
praying it might be the dast, and begging to 
come home. Her happiest moments had been 
those passed beside the silent, suffering Anna, 
to whom she would read aloud, and prattle all 
about the wonderful sights she was sometimes 
allowed to visit in the great city—the pictures, 
the flowers, the birds and beasts, and the mu- 
sic; “not but that I could be happy any- 
where, if papa and mamma were with me,” 
always added Fordyce. Anna Norrys studied 
this sweet child’s character ; it seemed a study 
which well repaid her; and there was some- 
thing prophetic and searching in the gaze with 
which she dwelt on the fair and rather melan- 
choly beauty that distinguished Fordyce ; the 
child having one of those faces which seem to 
tell of coming sorrow, for, says Richter, “ either 
the future or the past is written in every face.” 
Such contemplation it might be which made 
Anna Norrys one day exclaim involuntarily to 
Mr. Medlicott. when the latter had dismissed 
Fordyce from the sick-chamber, previous to 
the daily medical examination: “O, Mr. Med- 
licott, I have had strange misgivings lately— 
dreams maybe, but sad and singular for all that. 
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I hope—I fervently hope that my brother-in- 
law, Mr. Brandon, & secured a sure provision 
for Mary and this sweet child. Merchants are 
sometimes unfortunate, as we know—some- 
times ruined.” 

“Nay, nay, my dear Miss Anna,” replied 
Mr. Medlicott smiling ; “you are weak and 
low. What puts such thoughts into your dear 
head? Why, Mr. Brandon is reputed to be 
worth hundreds of thousands.” 

“Oh, that may be, my dear doctor,’’ sighed 
Anna; “so have many others that have died 
in poverty. Mr. Brandon is speculative, and I 
cannot help wishing and praying that he may 
have secured a provision for Fordyce. I can- 
not help these feelings. But she is such a 
sweet, affectionate, unworldly child, that were 
reverses to come—were she to lose, for in- 
stance, both parents and fortune, and to be 
cast on the wide cold world, how would such a 
tender plant endure the storm ?”’ 

‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
my dear Miss Anna,” replied the doctor, seri- 
ously ; “but may He grant such contingencies 
as you allude to never may happen in the case 
of these dear ones! No doubt Mr. Brandon 
will take all proper care of his wife and child ; 
but there never has been any settlement made, 
that’s true, and I will make a memorandum of 
the fact ; and when I next run up to town to 
see our dear Mary, I'll speak openly of it to 
Brandon over our wine ; for he is a good fel- 
low in the main, and very fond of Mary, as he 
ought to be, for she’s been a good, loving wife 
to him, prince-merchant though he be!” 

And the good doctor did speak to Mr. Bran- 
don over their wine ; and Mr. Brandon laughed 
and pooh-poohed, and declared that he in- 
tended to follow Mr. Medlicott’s advice on the 
very first opportunity. Fordyce at length re- 
turned home, and her mamma promised her that 
they should never be parted again. 

‘* Never to be parted again?”’ that fond mother 
and idolised child! Yes, parted again, and 
parted for ever on earth. Fordyce had scarce- 
ly completed her sixteenth year, when a short 
illness deprived her of the beloved parent who 
had been to her all that a mother can be to an 
only daughter—tender friend, sympathising 
companion, judicious counsellor, and wise in- 
structress. Poor Fordyce! Stunned by the 
heavy and sudden calamity, she remained for 
many weeks in a state of mental exhaustion 
and bodily prostration, from which it seemed 
almost impossible she would revive ; but youth 
triumphed, though she came forth from her 
sick chamber as one who has looked long and 
closely on death. During this trying and ter- 
rible crisis, Mrs. Medlicott had taken up her 
abode at Mr. Brandon’s magnificent house, and 
with simple earnestness, strove her best to com- 
fort him, and to tend the poor stricken girl who 
mourned so deeply her irreparable loss. But 
whenever she saw the time had arrived for For- 
dyce to benefit by necessary, though painful, 
exertion, then Mrs. Medlicott gradually with- 
drew her support, and by degrees endeavored 
to reconcile the young mistress of the house to 
her new position at the head of her father's 
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table. Fordyce had a vast fund of sound prac- 
tical sense and a high standard of duty; and 
when the first outburst of sorrow passed over, 
and she clearly comprehended what was_re- 
quired of her, and that to indulge her own 
grief would be selfish and reprehensible, when 
her surviving parent needed cheering and com- 
panionship, then Fordyce, by a strong effort, 
conquered self; and at an age when girls are 
seldom out of the school-room, became the sole 
directress of the household and the sole guide 
of her own actions. Mr. Brandon, more inex- 
tricably engaged than ever in great commer- 
cial concerns, rarely interfered with his daugh- 
ter’s arrangements; so that she appeared at 
breakfast and dinner, the rest of the day was 
entirely at her own disposal. 

With time came healing—healing, but not 
forgetfulness; and Mr. Brandon, preoccupied 
as he was, observed the pale cheek and attenu- 
ated form of his lovely child with alarm and 
anxiety. He had great faith in Mr. Medlicott 
—and Mr. Medlicott prescribed change of air 
and scene—and what change of air and scene 
was so natural as that proffered and pressed on 
their acceptance by the Misses Norrys? Ade- 
laide wished so much to see her sister again 
—they urged; and they were so desirous of 
doing all in their power for Adelaide’s sister, 
and for Mr. Brandon, that even if Fordyce had 
wished to decline the invitation, it seemed like 
ingratitude to do so. But Fordyce was indif- 
ferent where she went, so that she could often 
see her father ; and the fresh terrible sorrow 
had eradicated from her memory the remem- 
brance of that former visit to Lisbourne, when 
she had prayed it might be her last. Home 
was so dreary now, though she tried to bear up 
bravely for her father’s sake: it was desolate 
to walk out in the dull square, and it was deso- 
late to return, and the large rooms looked so 
gloomy, and she started at the sound of her 
own footsteps. At Lisbourne, too, she would 
see so much of the kind, dear Medlicotts, and 
of Anna Norrys, who had always corresponded 
with her departed mother, and called that dear 
mother one of her most valued friends; so, 
upon the whole, Fordyce felt rather more in- 
clined to be at Lisbourne than elsewhere ; and 
oh, what a comfort it would be if she found a 
sister in heart, to fill up the dreary void which 
a mother’s loss had occasioned. 

But there was no change in Adelaide Bran- 
don. At nineteen, she resembled the child— 
cold in manner, supercilious, plain in person, 
but vain and perfectly self-possessed. Adelaide 
entertained so high an opinion of her own quali- 
fications in general, that she could afford to 
extend patronage towards a younger and less 
favored sister, whose ancestry on the maternal 
side did not equal hers—a fact which had been 
impressed on the mind of Adelaide Brandon 
since she could comprehend anything. Her 
mother was a Norrys—a Norrys of Lisbourne 
House ; but as to Fordyce, she could claim al- 
liance only with poor Mrs. Medlicott—a_no- 
body! Mr. Brandon’s reputed wealth gained 
for his daughter a prestige and consideration ; 
though the Misses Norrys disliked her beauty, 
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or rather would not allow it existed ; as to her 
sweet, yielding disposition, they were preju- 
diced against the mother, and extended 
the prejudice to the daughter; but the 
wealth—that was not to be overlooked— 
that placed Fordyce Brandon more on an equa- 
lity with Adelaide. In the congenial society 
of Anna Norrys, the young mourner found so 
much comfort, that she did not experience the 
chill which otherwise might have fallen so 
painfully on her warm confiding heart. Ade- 
laide was distant and polite; but Fordyce 
thought it might be only her outward manner. 
The Misses Norrys were very considerate and 
courteous; and Mr. Norrys betrayed some agi- 
tation when he first beheld her, Fordyce had 
grown so like Mary Ringles! Mary Ringles, 
who had never, as Mrs. Brandon, been invited 
to Lisbourne House, and whose name was never 
spoken, seemed now to revive in her daughter. 
Little love they had forthe mother, and less 
for the child ; but there was a powerful shield 
around that fair girl; and if she was not quite 
unconscious in what the shield consisted, she 
yet did not attribute to its magic influence all 
the toleration and urbanity evinced towards 
her by the proud and heartless family. 

Mr. Brandon was glad to obtain a respite 
from the cares of his career of anxious money- 
making, or money-losing, and to snatch a breath 
of pure air at frequent intervals during For- 
dyce’s stay at Lisbourne. And so well did the 
visit go off, so affable were they all, that Mr. 
Brandon readily promised that it should be 
often repeated, and expressed a sincere hope 
that his daughters would learn to love each 
other as sisters ought. Fervently was this hope 
cherished in secret by poor Fordyce, but her 
mind misgave her that it might never be so: 
every advance she made to Adelaide was 
coldly though politely received; but then, 
thought Fordyce, she would try again—it was 
her duty to do so—and Adelaide might be hard 
to win; but if once won, what a depth of sis- 
terly love might be hers! It was worth try- 
ing for; and Fordyce determined in her own 
mind that it should not be her fault if oppor- 
tunities were wanting for their becoming better 
known to each other. 

“ And so you are soon coming to us again, 
dear Fordyce!” said Anna Norrys when the 
time of parting arrived ; “old Lisbourne has 
attractions for you, I see.” 

Fordyce blushed deeply, and turned away. 

Anna, though generally confined to her own 
room, knew everything that went forward, and 
her intuitive knowledge was wonderful, as if 
she could see through thick walls, and possessed 
the power of rendering herself invisible. She 
rested quietly and silently on her sofa in a 
darkened room, yet her words were listened to 
like oracles, and went straight to the hearer’s 
heart, as if she had read everything that passed 
within. 

“T know you will be often with us, Fordyce, 
dear!” continued Anna, holding the young 
girl’s hand in her own; “your father’s house 
in that great square must be lonesome and 
dreary to you now. And how do you like the Ar- 
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lingtons?”’ she added suddenly, as Fordyce 
turned away in tears. Again another blush 
and a pause, and the question was repeated : 
“How do you like the Arlingtons?” ere For- 
dyce in a low voice replied : 

“Very much: the Misses Arlington are so 
very elegant and accomplished.” 

“ And their brother Frederic: do you like 
him, too, very much, Fordyce, dear?” asked 
Anna in a careless tone. 

Fordyce released her hand, and turned to the 
window, pretending to be busy examining some 
flowers, as she hastily said : “ Yes, of course, I 
like them all?” 

But Anna had caught a glimpse of her face ; 
and Anna sighed to herself: “ Poor girl, there 
is no fear of her not coming to Lisbourne now” 
—then adding aloud: “Frederic Arlington is 
considered very handsome and talented, though 
a little overindulged, perhaps, as only sons too 
often are to their bane ; he has just returned 
from the continent after leaving college, and 
you have not had time to judge of him yet: 
I forgot that, Fordyce, dear.” 

“ Oh, I have seen Mr. Frederic Arlington two 
or three times—four times, I think,’’ said For- 
dyce hesitating, and striving to look uncon- 
cerned, and then she immediately began to 
talk of something else. 

Anna laughed, and Anna’s laugh was very 
soft and sweet ; and Fordyce broke away from 
her side, half smiling and blushing more deeply 
than before, when Anna repeated the words: 
“Four times! what a true account you have 
kept, Fordyce!’ But Anna was privileged, and 
loved to joke in her own quiet way, when the si- 
lent mood was not on her, and the pain had re- 
laxed in intensity. 

But Anna’s words were true: there was no 
fear now of Fordyce Brandon disliking to visit 
Lisbourne. 


Sir Roger and Lady Arlington were near 
neighbors of the Norrys, Sir Roger having 
succeeded his uncle, the late baronet, who for 
many years resided abroad, leaving the patri- 
monial estate to take care of itself. The Ar- 
lingtons were a great acquisition to Lisbourne ; 
for Lady Arlington was a gay, bustling per- 
sonage, and the two young ladies were dashing 
equestrians, and pleasant spoken; and their 
brother Frederic, as Anna Norrys had said, 
was handsome and talented. Their house, so 
long shut up and deserted, was now usually 
filled with company ; and the Arlingtons, when 
not entertaining visitors at home, were out 
visiting themselves. Lady Arlington, since 
her arrival at Lisbourne, had evinced a pre- 
dilection for the society of the Misses Norrys, 
and had bestowed marked attention on Ade- 
laide. Sir Roger was a harmless sort of per- 
son, and not much regarded either by his wife 
or daughters; seldom in anybody’s way, and 
seldom thought of by anybody. 

When Fordyce first came to Lishourne House, 
after her mother’s death, the Arlington family 
had been absent ; but they returned in order 
to receive Mr. Frederic Arlington on his arri- 
val from abroad. Fordyce at once became the 
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object of her gay ladyship’s notice. Adelaide, 
with concealed scorn and vexation, felt this, 
though she could not but confess that her gen- 
tle sister shrunk from the rather obtrusive ad- 
miration which Lady Arlington openly ex- 
pressed. “Hers was just the style of beaut 
to captivate Fred—Fred was so fastidious!” 
The Misses Norrys looked displeased and state- 
ly ; but Lady Arlington had a way of her own, 
and she rattled on, unheeding the cross old 
maids, as she designated the majestic ladies of 
Lisbourne House. 

It was rumored, indeed, that Sir Roger’s 
affairs were involved—that he had an expen- 
sive reckless family—and that her ladyship 
was on the look-out for a wealthy bride for her 
son, and wealthy husbands for her daughters. 
They were really good-natured, merry crea- 
tures ; and the contrast was so greatly in her fa- 
vor, when compared with Adelaide, that no 
wonder Fordyce liked them, as she declared, 
“very much.” They were very kind and at- 
tentive to the fair mourner, for they loved their 
own mother, and sympathised in her loss ; and 
altogether they were so much heartier and 
more agreeable than her connections at Lis- 
bourne, that Fordyce felt as if they were quite 
old friends, whom she had known for years. 
Mr. Brandon was delighted with Lady Ar- 
lington, and with the free and foreign air 
which distinguished both herself and her 
daughters ; and when her ladyship volunteered 
to be Fordyce’s chaperon in town, his gratitude 
was unbounded ; and when Mr. Brandon ex- 
pressed his desire that Adelaide should share 
in this advantage, the Misses Norrys no longer 
refused their sanction. 

Fordyce, as she had told Anna Norrys, had 
seen Frederic Arlington only “four times” ere 
she left Lisbourne for her father’s house ; but 
those four times had been sufficient to secure 
him an interest in her thoughts. The young 
man appeared greatly struck with her surpas- 
sing beauty ; and the mourning attire, which 
so well suited its melancholy or pensive 
character, even rendered her more interesting. 
There was no affectation of grief; Mrs. Bran- 
don had scarcely been dead twelve months, and 
the child’s heart was still in the mother’s grave, 
and her days of mourning had not expired. 
Mr. Brandon, however, thought differently ; of 
late, he had betrayed a degree of restlessness 
and avidity for society, which had never before 
been observed in him ; and he constantly al- 
luded to the necessity of his daughters being 
well introduced, and intimated that he meant 
to turn over quite a new leaf, and to render his 
house as attractive and gay as possible. This 
was a pleasant hearing for Lady Arlington and 
her young people ; and as Fordyce was the os- 
tensible head of such charming arrangements, 
and Miss Brandon would be only a guest, it be- 
hoved them naturally to show deference to the 
merchant’s heiress, whose will, no doubt, was 
law in her father’s house. Adelaide, with cold 
hauteur of manner, but real pleasure, looked 
forward to the gaieties of a London season, ren- 
dered more peculiarly delightful by the chape- 
ronage of such a person as Lady Arlington ; 
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nor did she forget that Frederic Arlington, in 
consequence, would be oftener thrown in their 
way. But the young man had scarcely appear- 
ed to heed the presence of the plain elder sister 
—his eyes and ears had been all for the lovely 
young Fordyce. This admiration was extreme- 
ly flattering, his taste being reckoned immacu- 
late by the world in general—at least by his 
world—and Lady Arlington and her girls took 
care to tell Fordyce so. Fordyce was not per- 
fect ; on the contrary, she inherited her full 
share of woman’s weakness and love of appro- 
bation. Frederic Arlington’s voice softened 
when he addressed her, his dark eyes spoke a 
language which made her heart throb faster, 
and all his attentions were most delicate and 
refined ; he seemed to try and win her from her 
sorrow by means which had never been tried by 
others, and which she could not analyse, but 
which she felt so grateful for, that when he left 
her side, sunshine seemed to leave it too. 

There was one of the family who did not ex- 
tend a very cordial hand of welcome to Mr 
Frederic Arlington, and on more than one 
occasion had been heard to mutter the word 
puppy: this was Mr. Norrys, whose antiquarian 
researches continued unabated through winter 
cold and summer heat, and whose head for 
some years had been running on Queen Anne 
farthings, to the exclusion of most other ideas. 
He wanted one to make his collection complete ; 
and whenever he encountered a stranger, the 
subject uppermost on his mind was sure to be 
broached forthwith. Frederic had been guilty 
of an ill-suppressed smile of ridicule, and while 
he voted the old gentleman a bore, the coin- 
collector voted him an ignorant puppy. 

Mr. Brandon, with feverish haste, redecorated 
his house, and requested Fordyce to appear in 
brighter colors; he was sick of black, he de- 
clared, and wanted cheerfulness. A great 
change had come over Mr. Brandon: there was 
a flush upon his face, and an unsteady light in 
his eye, which perplexed, and yet pained his 
daughter ; he was irritable too, even harsh in 
his manner sometimes, and seemed to seek for 
perpetual excitement abroad, if they had not 
company at home. But Adelaide came on her 
promised visit, and Lady Arlington and her 
family established themselves in a convenient 
house, quite near, though seldom were they 
found there, but more frequently at Mr. Bran- 
don’s. Lady Arlington planned numerous en- 
tertainments, to be given on a scale of expense 
and elegance that Fordyce thought almost un- 
necessary ; but as Mr. Brandon defrayed the 
expense, of course her ladyship was profuse in 
ordering and advising, playfully telling For- 
dyce, “she must not be stingy—she, a prince- 
merchant’s heiress !’’ 

Frederic Arlington was rarely absent; he 
attended Fordyce with unremitting devotion ; 
he had not yet spoken words of love, it is true, 
but he looked and acted them ; and Fordyce 
was well content he should not speak, she was 
so dreamily happy, so supremely blest in his 
silent love. She trembled lest the blissful spell 
should be broken by a word. In crowds they 
were alone ; she saw only him ; she forgot Ade- 
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laide’s hauteur and coldness, which increased 
instead of diminishing ; and, in short, Fordyce 
saw all things through a bright medium. She 
knew Ais footstep from all others when he ap- 
proached her, she felt Ais eyes were on her; 
and, enthralled and captivated, the spoken word 
was only wanting. But the spoken words were 
still withheld; why, it seemed not easy to 
guess. Mr. Brandon was a looker-on, and en- 
couraged the intimacy between his daughters 
and the Arlingtons, more particularly he en- 
couraged and noticed Frederic’s devotion to 
Fordyce ; there was no pretext for silence, but 
still he spoke not. Lady Arlington was a keen 
woman of the world, and Frederic, her son, was 
not a whit behind his mother in observation and 
acuteness, where their own interests were con- 
cerned. Certain ramors—faint, distant, strange 
rumors—had reached the ears of Lady Arling- 
ton and Frederic—rumors so indistinct and in- 


,| credible, that they were’ almost inclined to dis- 


believe their own sense of hearing. But there 
was no harm in waiting—that could do no 
harm to any one, argued her ladyship, for 
Frederic was secure of the young creature’s 
heart ; and the heart—oh, that was a bagatelle 
—the heart of young ladies was easy to bend 
and easy to heal. 

“ Do not commit yourself by speaking, Fred- 
eric,” said his prudent mother ; “wait till the 
season is over: there is a crisis at hand, I am 
sure ; for do you not notice Mr. Brandon’s odd, 
absent manner, and almost wild expression 
sometimes? The reports that are flying about 
of his reckless speculations, which must either 
ruin him or make him a Croesus, are no doubt 
based on truth; and he has cause enough for 
anxiety. You cannot marry a penniless girl— 
you know that well, Frederic ; it would, there- 
fore, be cruel to speak just yet—besides, she is 
so young, and you are but a boy yourself.” 

Frederic smiled, paid his mother a gallant 
compliment as to her youthful looks, and added 
with a half-sigh: “As tothe cruelty, mother 
—go how things will, she Anows I really like 
her better than any one else, and I am sure she 
returns my preference.” 

“ Ah, Fred,” sighed Lady Arlington with a 
shake of her head, “ you’re a sad fellow, and 
have many broken hearts to answer for, ’m 
afraid. However, you have two strings to your 
bow; for even if Mr. Brandon’s fortune’s fail, 
there is Adelaide, independent of her father, 
and the heiress of her three aunts’ wealth, and- 
old Norrys’s too, if she marries to please him. 
I don’t know whether Adelaide wouldn’t have 
been better for you after all,’ mused Lady Ar- 
lington, as if speaking to herself. 

‘* She’s such a plain girl,’’ remarked Frederic 
quietly, “ otherwise I am not sure that-I alto- 
gether dislike the hauteur and stateliness of her 
manner : she has rather fine eyes too; but who 
could look at her when the lovely Fordyce is 
nigh ?” 

“ She isa sweet girl, certainly,” replied Lady 
Arlington ; “and for your sake, Fred, and for 
hers too, poor young thing, I’m sure I sincerely 
hope all may go well with her father’s money 
affairs. But have you ever had a suspicion, 
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Fred, my dear, that Adelaide is not so cold to 
you as to others?” 

“Well, perhaps I have, mother,” rejoined 
Frederic, looking at his handsome form in the 
glass with much complacency ; and the youth 
walked away, followed by the eyes of his ad- 
miring and partial mother. 

And it was to Aim the innocent, ardent For- 
dyce had given her heart! But there were 
depths in that heart, and a strength in her cha- 
racter which Frederic Arlington could not 
fathom or understand. The woman’s hour had 
not yet come for exaltation through suffering 
and endurance. 

“Who can that big awkward-looking fellow 
be who is talking to your sister, Miss Brandon ?” 
said Mr. Frederic Arlington one evening to 
Adelaide, raising his eye-glass with a supercili- 
ous air in the direction signified. “If good 
Mr. Brandon was not so choice in his guests, I 
should think there was some mistake in his be- 
ing here. I have never spoken to the fellow 
though I’ve seen him here before.” 

There was something Adelaide did not quite 
relish in this speech of the baronet’s son, for Mr. 
Brandon was her father, and consequently, she 
upheld his pretensions and dignity ; so she an- 
swered with considerable haughtiness: “ He is 
one of my father’s clerks, and greatly valued 
by Mr. Brandon, [ believe, on account of his 
many good qualities—at least, so I have heard 
my sister Fordyce say. Indeed, he has lately 
been promoted, and manages the business in 
some measure ; nor can I think him awkward, 
as you describe, but particularly gentlemanlike 
in his movements, though very ugly certainly.” 

“He seems to know your sister very inti- 
mately, upon my word,” pursued Mr. Frederic 
Arlington, scrutinising the pair with his eye- 
glass; “and what is the name of this worthy 
clerk, pray?” 

“His name is Timothy ,Bedford,” replied 
Adelaide, still coldly—for could it be possible 
Frederic Arlington was jealous ?—“ and he is 
some distant relative of Mr. Medlicott’s, the 
surgeon at Lisbourne. My sister’s mother, you 
may remember, was a relative of Mrs. Medli- 
cott’s.”” 

This was said with a very slight degree of 
spite, which did not escape him to whom it was 
addressed. “ Yes,” said Frederic, slightly color- 
ing, “‘so I have heard: they are worthy souls 
the Medlicott’s. And Mr. Timothy Bedford is 
a relative of theirs? NowTI look at him nearer, 
he seems very care-worn and anxious—tied to 
a desk, poor devil, [ suppose, from morning to 
night.” 

“Yes,” replied Adelaide; “he has worked 
his own way, and is most industrious, my sister 
Fordyce says; and Mr. Brandon has him here 
as much as possible, he is so fond of him.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Mr. Frederic Arling- 
ton. “Mr. Timothy is at home, I can see ;” 
and he went up to Fordyce, who was convers- 
ing in a low tone with her father’s clerk, and 
looking rather pale and jaded. “I amsorry to 
interrupt an apparently interesting conversa- 
tion, Miss Fordyce,” said Frederic, “ but the 
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harp is vacant, and I am dying tohear you this 
evening.” 

Irresolutely for a moment she looked towards 
her companion, and then hastily taking Frederic 
Arlington’s offered arm, she said in her sweet- 
est tone: “Mr. Bedford is so fond of really 
good music, that we must persuade my sister 
Adelaide to sit down ; it is indeed a treat to 
hear her performance ;” but Mr. Bedford looked 
as if he would far rather hear Fordyce ; and 
there was something about his honest face so 
pleasing despite its plainness, and something 
about his whole bearing so dignified, quiet, and 
unpretending, that Frederic felt as if he began 
to hate him from that moment, and his whole 
aim was to turn the unconscious offender into 
ridicule. 

He whispered to Fordyce. as she sat down to 
her harp, in an ironical voice: “ Your friend 
Mr. Timothy being a musical amateur, no doubt 
appreciates Italian; therefore favor us with 
that, will you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bedford doesn’t care for Italian, 
unless executed in first-rate style,” replied For- 
dyce with perfect simplicity ; “and I always 
sing our own dear old ballads to him, for he 
would be sorry to hear me expose my poverty 
both of voice and accompaniment.” 

“ Upon my honor, Miss Fordyce,” said Fred- 
eric Arlington in a tone of pique, “ you study 
Mr. Timothy’s taste more than he deserves, if 
he accuses you of poverty either in voice or 
style.” 

“Mr. Bedford is all truthfulness,” replied 
Fordyce ; and glancing at Frederic with an 
arch smile—“ he never condescends to flatter.”’ 

“ You entertain a vastly high opinion of your 
father’s clerk,” exclaimed Frederic coldly. 
“T think he might be well content with what- 
ever music you selected for him to have the 
honor of listening to: it is not often servants 
are treated with such consideration in their 
master’s house.” The speaker waxed warm as 
he concluded this speech, and began to turn 
over the leaves of a music book in a hurried 
manner. 

* Servants! qasters!” cried Fordyce in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ Who are you speaking of, Mr. Arling- 
ton? Mr. Bedford is a gentleman of education, 
though he is my dear father’s clerk, and my 
father’s friend, too, as well,” she added with 
emotion. 

“ Was it of your father you were speaking 
when I interrupted your téte-a-téte with Mr. 
Bedford, then?” asked Frederick in a low 
voice, bending over her, and gazing tenderly 
on her flushed cheek. 

Fordyce loked up, met his impassioned 
glance, and with a trembling lip whispered 
“ Yes 5” then commenced immediately the pre- 
lude of an Italian air, far too difficult for her 
to attempt with any hope of success. 

Mr. Bedford had drawn near, and when the 
last chord was vibrating, he alone kept silence, 
while all around were repeating their thanks to 
the young hostess for her exertions. She looked 
towards him, and shook her head, faintly say- 
ing : “I have failed ! ’ and in return he smiled, 
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showing most beautiful white teeth, certainly, 
and shaking his head in return. 

Confound the fellow’s impudence!” mut- 
tered Frederic as he stalked away in high dis- 
dain. “ What a self-possessed puppy he is!’ 

“Puppy” to be applied to the manly, 
straightforward, good Timothy Bedford! For- 
dyce with quick tact—the tact in which her 
sex are so seldom deficient—at once saw some- 
thing had gone wrong with Frederic ; and par- 
tly divining the cause, and—oh, strange enig- 
ma of woman’s heart !—not disliking her proud 
lover for this display of temper, though she was 
herself the kindest-hearted creature in the uni- 
verse, after establishing Adelaide and the 
Misses Arlington at the harp and piano, she 
withdrew to a distant corner beside her father, 
pretending to be an interested listener to his con- 
versation with Sir Roger Arlington on politi- 
cal economy. Mr. Bedford watched her move- 
ments for a little time, and was about to seek 
her side, when Frederic advanced with a sheet 
of music-paper in his hand, for the ostensible 
purpose of asking her to decipher the manu- 
script. Timothy Bedford sighed ; and when Fre- 
deric was stooping over it, and they were both 
apparently engrossed with the study, with one 
long fond look at the fair girl whom he secretly 
loved with all the fervor and passion of his 
manly heart, Timothy Bedford quietly left the 
room and the house. Beneath the stars in the 
open square he seemed to recover breath, for 
he had felt suffocation creeping dver him ; and 
pressing his hand on his throbbing brow, as he 
raised the hat from his head, an inward prayer 
found vent in the words: “God grant he is 
worthy of her, and that he may prove so when 
the hour of trial comes! and it is not far off 
from us all. O that I could avert the ruin, and 
save her!” 


Great was the crash and general the dismay 
when the house of Brandon & Co. fell to the 
ground, and people exclaimed about the un- 
certain tenure of worldly wealth. Many were 
drawn into the vortex of ruin, and the down- 
fall spread bewilderment and consternation far 
and wide. Poor Timothy Bedford’s few thou- 
sands, which he had embarked in the vast con- 
cern, were swallowed up and forgotten as a 
drop of water in the ocean. He did not vent 
reproaches or complaints, however, though 
his advice had not been followed by his prin- 
cipal ; who had become deeply imbued with the 
love of commercial gambling, the result of 
which was so disastrous. Yet Mr. Bedford had 
to begin life anew; he had an aged, helpless 
grandmother totally dependent on his exer. 
tions for support, and he had toiled in Mr. 
Brandon’s service with unremitting energy. 
It was hard on him, poor fellow, and on many 
others besides, for Mr. Brandon had latterly 
played a desperate game, blindly shutting his 
eyes to the chance of fortune proving false, 
and deserting him at the terrible crisis. Stun- 
ned by the blow, the unhappy merchant, after 
feebly attempting self-destruction, had been 
struck down by a fit of paralysis ; and now de- 
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he lay in hopeless impotency, a wreck of hu- 
manity. In a small lodging, tended by the 
gentle, devoted Fordyce, whose true womanly 
energies were now called forth, Mr. Brandon, 
after lingering for a few months, breathed his 
last. She was alone during her trials, with no 
one near to console and cheer save Mr. Bedford, 
who stole every moment he could from his own 
pressing affairs to tend and solace his former 
patron. With the affection of a brother, and 
the delicacy of the most refined mind, Timothy 
Bedford tenderly watched over the young girl, 
whose sudden fall from affluence to penury, 
borne so uncomplainingly, might have touched a 
less warm and feeling heart than his. It is 
true that Norrys of Lisbourne sent condolenees 
in formal letters and also pecuniary gifts; but 
they did not come in person—perhaps that was 
too much to expect—for they were greatly 
shocked and surprised at the turn of affairs. 
Adelaide also sympathised by letter with her 
sister ; and Fordyce was grateful for all this 
kind feeling; but there was something more 
wanting. Where were the Arlingtons? Before 
the crisis, they had escorted Adelaide back to 
Lisbourne ; and their names were never men- 
tioned now, except once by Adelaide, who 
merely said that Mr. Frederic Arlington had 
gone to Paris for a short time with his mother 
and sisters. No sympathy from them—no 
notice ; and yet her father’s munificence had but 
lately anticipated their most extravagant whims 
and wishes, her brilliant home had been at their 
service to go and come as they pleased. But 
it was an old story, and often told, yet read 
by Fordyce for the first time ; and she was so 
entirely engrossed with her father, that except- 
ing a certain chill which crept over her when 
she thought of Frederic Arlington's desertion 
in her deep distress, there was no outward sign 
of disappointment or despair. 

Prepared for Mr. Brandon’s death, regarding 
it as a release from earthly suffering, Fordyce 
with a silent resignation knelt beside her ex- 
piring parent ; she never forgot the hand that 
gently raised her when all was over, and Timo- 
thy Bedford never forgot that on his sympha- 
thising bosom she shed the first flood of uncon- 
trollable tears that came to her relief. With 
the respect due to a queen, he ever approached 
the lovely mourner—no word, no sign, no look, 
betrayed the passionate emotions of his soul ; 
and Fordyce was accustomed to consider and 
to call: him the “best creature in the world,” 
and “ good Timothy Bedford.” Even beside 
her father’s coffin, she was prepared to make 
excuse for her lover’s silence. It could not be 
his fault, O no! Frederic was a dutiful son, 
and it was his parents who had intervened, and 
probably considered it not decorous that he 
should intrude his presence under the circum- 
stances. But then he might have written: 
even that omission Fordyce tried to believe was 
not meant unkindly. She recalled his part- 
ing gaze, his half-whispered words, the ar- 
dent pressure of his hand, and a thousand other 
trifles remembered only by love ; and the poor 
girl’s bright day-dreams returned, again to fade 


prived of articulation and the use of his limbs, ‘into the dim mists of uncertainty. 
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But Lisbourne House was to be her refuge 
for the present ; there was no other shelter to 
which she could resort with such propriety ; 
and the Misses Norrys, with conventional de- 
corum, had signified as much. The circum- 
stances of Mr. Medlicott had not improved as 
time progressed ; and besides it would not have 
been decorous that Miss Brandon’s sister resi- 
ded with the Medlicotts, excellent folk as they 
were! Then as to governessing, which Fordyce 
hinted at in her strong desire for active inde- 
pendence, it was quite an insult to hint at such 
a thing ; the bare idea of Miss Brandon’s sister 
being a governess almost caused the grand old 
ladies to faint outright! There was no alter- 
native ; but the heart of the girl sank at the 
prospect before her—well for her she did not 
see its full extent. Yet her treacherous, vain 
human heart whispered that Frederick Arling- 
ton must see her there, and it was impossible 
they could meet without explanation. Impos- 
sible! Poor Fordyce, what a lesson you have 
yet to learn! 

* You will come and see me sometimes at 
Lisbourne House, dear, best Mr. Bedford,’’ sob- 
bed Fordyce when they parted, holding both 
his hands in her own, and wondering why he 
trembled and turned away ; “and I shall see 
you, too, at the dear Medlicotts, shall I not?” 
she continued; “for I know you often run 
down to be with them from Saturday till Mon- 
day.’ 

Timothy muttered something about his grand- 
mother not liking him to leave her; but For- 
dyce said he could come if he liked, and he 
must come; so Timothy promised he would. 
And when Fordyce was alone, she fell into a 
reverie, and suddenly starting up, exclaimed 
aloud : “I must be a vain creature to think 
that!’ She blushed beautifully too, though 
alone, and looked quite angry with herself ; 
but what the “ that”? was of which she hinted, 
did not transpire ; and as Fordyce was so young, 
and had been brought up as an indulged only 
child, which means of course a spoiled one, it 
is possible her thoughts were not always very 
wise, or her reasoning perfect. 

There was an elaborate politeness, a palpable 
condescension in the Misses Norrys’s reception 
of the orphan, which said more plainly than 
words: “We are determined to do our duty, 
however disagreeable it may be.” Stiff and 
repellent they ever were; it was their 
nature, and they could not help it; but: their 
stiffness and repulsiveness were more endurable 
than the forced amenity and humiliating con- 
descension with which they greeted the pale 
and shrinking Fordyce. She turned from them 
to Adelaide—to her father’s daughter; but 
Adelaide’s face wore a triumphant expression, 
which ill accorded with her sombre garb of wo, 
and which was not understood by Fordyce— 
that revelation came afterwards—while her 
cold civility, and still colder kiss, froze the 
sinking heart of her on whom it was so unwill- 
ingly bestowed. In Anna’s quiet chamber, the 
poor destitute orphan found refuge and com- 
fort: here she sobbed convulsively, for before 
them not a tear escaped—she was calm and 
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silent, but the first tender word and look opened 
the floodgates of her pent-up sorrows, and long 
and bitterly she wept. Anna allowed her to 
weep unrestrainedly, merely pressing her 
passive hand, and whispering those little scraps 
of sweet comfortable assurances which have, for 
the purposes of consolation, no equal. As For- 
dyce listened and wept, by degrees her teara 
ceased to flow, she sobbed less violently, and 
her spirits became more tranquillised. The 
very atmosphere of Anna’s darkened room was 
soothing ; the world seemed not to enter there ; 
and the white-robed form always reclining on 
the same couch, the pallid face, the low voice, 
and bright, clear intellect of the patient sufferer, 
invested her with an interest and an influence 
that was quite apart from worldly pursuits. 
The Misses Norrys regarded Anna as a saint, as 
a martyr; but then she was a Norrys, and 
where was the wonder? Mr. Norrys pro- 
nounced Anna to be a woman of profound 
learning, because she knew the whole history 
of the Lisbourne ruins, even better than him- 
self, and to her he always applied for dates and 
information. But Anna could not change the 
nature of her sisters ; she could not instil grave 
and high purposes into her brother’s mind ; and 
all she could do was to amend and ameliorate, 
where amendment and amelioration seemed 
requisite. Adelaide always felt uncomfortable 
and awed in her Aunt Anna’s presence, conse- 
quently her visits to the sick room were made 
as seldom as decency permitted. Anna rarely 
inquired for her, and, indeed, coveted solitude so 
much that it was esteemed quite a boon by ali the 
family to be asked for by Anna, and permitted 
to pass a little time by her side. An hour’s 
conversation with the guileless Fordyce, and 
Anna knew her heart’s history ; unconsciously 
Fordyce laid open the wounds, unconsciously 
she betrayed the hopes, unconsciously she re- 
vealed the deep passionate affection garnered 
in that heart. Anna knew she must probe ere 
the cure could be effected. 

“T must break the truth to her, poor child,” 
thought she ; “it will be more merciful than to 
let her learn it from Adelaide, who would ex- 
ult, I much fear, in the agony she inflicted : it 
would ‘be cruel kindness to spare her now.” 
She led Fordyce to speak of her father, of the 
good Timothy Bedford, and of the silence of 
the Arlingtons, but Frederic individually For- 
dyce could not be induced to name ; she avoid- 
ed that name, so inexpressibly dear, and Anna 
felt her self-imposed task was a bitter one. 
By degrees, Anna told Sir Roger and Lady 
Arlington’s wish to be allied to the Norrys 
family, and the necessity of Frederic having a 
bride whose portion was ample. Fordyce start- 
ed as Anna spoke, but for a moment, and then 
all was still—a feather falling might have been 
heard. Anna proceeded to tell of Frederic’s 
expected immediate return from the continent 
with his mother and sisters, and as the accept- 
ed suitor of Adelaide, though the marriage was 
not to be solemnised yet. He had written to 
make the offer of his hand, and Adelaide had 
accepted it, with the full concurrence of Mr. 
Norrys and the Misses Norrys—Mr. Norrys 
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having been propitated by the gift of a bond 
fide Queen Anne farthing from “the puppy” 
Frederic Arlington, now no longer “the pup- 
py” bat “connoisseur.” When Anna ceased 
speaking—and she spoke as if detailing com- 
mon-place occurrences, in which her hearer had 
no vital interest—there was profound silence. 
Fordyce sat in deep shadow, a little behind 
Anna, and her face was hidden from observa- 
tion. She did not sigh, or moan, or move ; but 
she felt very cold, and a shiver ran through 
her frame. “You do not make any comment 
on the tidings I have communicated, my 
dear,” said Anna, raising herself on her elbow 
and moving uneasily: “to me you may be 
silent, but remember, you will be expected to 
offer congratulations*to my sisters and your 
sister ere many hours are over.” 

Fordyce essayed to reply, but words failed 
her ; she felt certain that Anna knew her heart’s 
history, and deeply sympathised in the agony 
she had inflicted—inflicted in mercy, forewarn- 
ed being forearmed. Anna clasped the cold 
hand which sought hers; “Fordyce, dear 
ohild,” said she, “I could have wished that 
your sister Adelaide had made a different 
choice: there is small prospect of happiness 
for her.” Fordyce winced, but Anna resolute- 
ly proceeded : “ Frederic Arlington is not a man 
to make any woman happy; he is thoroughly 
selfish, heartless and unprincipled, and ac- 
tuated solely by mercenary motives. Fordyce,” 
continued Anna, changing her tone abruptly, 
“ when I was your age I had a dream of love. 
Did you ever hear your mother speak of an 
only brother who left friends and country be- 
fore her marriage with your father?” 

“Yes; but she seldom named Uncle Aspinax 
Ringles,”’ whispered Fordyce. “She told me 
he had occasioned great distress and trouble to 
all his family and connections.” 

“ Alas! he did indeed,” sighed Anna ; “ but, 
self-exiled, his memory has passed away. From 
these windows, Fordyce, I used to listen to his 
flageolet among the old ruins—for we were 
romantic then; afterwards came sorrow and 
sickness—a life-long sickness for me, and pain 
of body cures romance. But the hour of ever- 
lasting rest draws nigh, and the shadows deepen 
towards the west.” 

Fordyce listened in breathless attention, and 
Anna’s kind aim was accomplished : Fordyce 
was drawn from the contemplation of her own 
misery and cruel disappointment; and in the 
confidence bestowed by Anna Norrys, she knew 
her own crushed heart had found kindred sym- 
pathy and companionship. 

Forewarned and forearmed—Fordyce, hither- 
to a timid, shrinking girl, suddenly felt herself 
transformed into the decided, observant woman, 
ready to encounter difficulty and emergencies 
with a quiet but courageous spirit. Frederic 
coming to Lisbourne as the accepted lover of 
Adelaide! How would he greet her whom he 
had deceived and deserted? Fordyce was 
astonished at her own composure, when she re- 
flected on the painful and trying position in 
which she found herself placed ; it was a com- 
posure founded on scorn for the offender, 
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though Fordyce would have disavowed such a 
feeling as bordering onresentment. But it was 
not resentment—it was simply a calm and lofty 
disdain, mingled with bitter anguish. Years 
had been added to her age in a few moments; 
and from the height of that pedestal on which 
her feet were firmly planted, Fordyce looked 
down with innate superiority on the false and 
mercenary being to whom she had so readily 
given her first sweet affection. Yet was her 
poor heart a sad ruin; she had set up an idol 
there, and had found the shrine defaced, and 
the image shattered, while at the same time 
arose the conviction in her mind, that she had 
wasted her energies on false worship. With 
the conviction came desolation of spirits, when 
the whole world seemed a vast howling wilder- 
ness. She could not then see, far away, a rosy 
sheltered pathway, whither her footsteps might 
stray when the strength of the wintry storm 
had expended its fury on her defenceless head. 

Adelaide was greatly astonished at the com- 
posure and unaffected self-possession of her 
sister’s demeanor, when the Misses Norrys, with 
considerable pomposity and perspicuity, ac- 
quainted her with the important fact of Mr. 
Frederic Arlington’s engagement to their niece. 
They knew nothing of his former attentions to 
ae Brandon, consequently, they regarded 
her short and merely conventional congratula- 
tions as a matter of course. But with Adelaide 
the case was far different ; with triumph and 
ill-concealed malignity expressed in her forbid- 
ding countenance, she had watched and waited 
for a display of agitation or passion on the 
part of Fordyce, which came not : her triumph 
was not half complete without this. She could 
not be mistaken in her belicf that Fordyce had 
loved. Adelaide had admired and liked 
Frederic Arlington too well herself to be de- 
ceived in another. Fordyce had loved him 
then; and what stuff was she made of, to re- 
ceive thus camly and dispassionately the tidings 
of his betrothal to Adelaide? The stuff was 
such as Adelaide could not see through—genu- 
ine, strong, unyielding, and yet delicately pure 
and fine. Fordyce felt she was closely watch- 
ed; but the worst was yet to come when he 
arrived ; he, too, perhaps, would note her looks, 
and she shrunk from encountering his piercing 
eyes. What a fiery trial would be hers! how 
could she dare hope to pass through it unscath- 
ed? How great, then, was her surprise, her 
relief, when the fashionable Mr. Arlington. 
with high-bred, careless nonchalance addressed 
her as a mere common-place acquaintance, evi- 
dently intending, by his own ease, to make her 
feel at ease too, and at once and for ever to 
annihilate any presumptuous hopes she might 
have entertained concerning him or his former 
attentions. He did not display one moment’s 
awkwardness, although he had certainly a diffi- 
cult part to play ; but Frederic Arlington was at 
home in his —-s had learned it by rote, 
and felt confident and sure of success. Bey- 
ond his most sanguine hopes, Mr. Frederic Ar- 
lington succeeded with one of his audience at 
least. Fordyce Brandon had no fear for herself 
now orevermore. Had he shown one particle of 
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heart, of embarrassment, of anneyance, at find- 
ing her domesticated there, she would have 
distrusted her own strength ; but as it was, how 
completely the idol was shattered! The Misses 
Norrys admired Frederic’s Parisian elegance ; 
how charmingly he paid his devoirs to Ade- 
laide, his affianced bride; how delightfully 
amiable and clever he was; never was such a 
paragon as Mr. Frederic Arlington. 

With anxious tenderness, Anna Norrys had 
watched the effects of this dreadful crisis on 
Fordyce: she felt satisfied so far, that the dear 
girl had conducted herself nobly ; but even 
Anna Norrys, keen as her perceptions were, 
failed to discover if the wound inflicted was 
incurable. “I think not,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘‘ Had death, or any hopeless barrier, 
separated Fordyce Brandon from the object 
of her love, then had the wound proved mortal. 
But the unworthiness of Frederic Arlington 
she will survive, and Happily too, or I am 
much mistaken.” 

Continual excursions were planned with the 
Misses Arlington—Adelaide showing to much 
advantage on horseback, and Frederic as at- 
tendant cavalier always at her side. Lady Ar- 
lington and her daughters received Fordyce in 
the same style as Mr. Frederic Arlington had 
done, with an ease and carelessness excellently 
well acted, and with an evident determination 
to avoid any reminiscences, or any approach to 
ascene. They were polite and cheerful, but 
nothing more ; they did not wish to mortify 
her, but any approach to intimacy must now be 
avoided. This was ali well for Fordyce—it was 
all healing—painful while the smart lasted, it 
is true, but still good, substantial, wholesome, 
healing ! 

A favorite topic with Anna Norrys was 
Timothy Bedford’s exccliences of disposition 
and character: she never tired of descanting 
on his goodness and sterling abilities; Mrs. 
Medlicott had told her so much about him, and 
Fordyce spoke of him as of a dear brother too. 
With Anna Norrys and the Medlicotts, Timothy 
Bedford was a perfect hero ; his unselfish, duti- 
ful devotion to an aged, helpless grandmother ; 
his generous disposition, truthfulness, probity, 
and warm affectionate heart, were all discussed 
in turn. Fordyce loved to listen to these 
praises, and she had her own peculiar tale to 
add of his kindness and generosity to her 
father and to herself; but of herself, Fordyce 
liked not to speak—she always dwelt on Mr. 
Bedford’s forbearance and goodness to her lost 
parent. Timothy had called two or three times 
at Lisbourne House, and his reception by the 
Misses Norrys had been condescendingly graci- 
ous, swayed by the opinion of Anna. They 
pronounced him to be “wonderfully genteel 
tor his position.” Adelaide did not recognise 
cher late father’s clerk, or pretended not to do 
#0; but, with supercilious impertinence, stared 
in his face, and turning to Mr. Frederic Arling- 
ton, who was present, began a whispered con- 
versation. 

Timothy Bedford did not appear in the least 
disconcerted or annoyed by these vulgar 
slights ; he looked very happy and contented, 
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despite his loss of fortune and the toilesome 
uphill work before him. Indeed, his happiness 
and contentment had commenced since Mrs. 
Medlicott informed him of Adelaide’s approach- 
ing marriage with Frederic Arlington : and it 
had increased after each succeeding interview 
with Fordyce. He came so often to see the 
good Medlicotts, that Mrs. Medlicott seriously 
told him, she “hoped he was not neglecting 
his grandmother, for that was not like him!” 

Timothy laughed, and replied that old Mrs. 
Bedford urged him to get a breath of pure 
Lisbourne air whenever he could ; “ but if 
you’re tired of me,” added Timothy smiling, 
“why that’s another thing.” 

“Tired of you, my dear boy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Medlicott. “ Ah, Tim, you know better 
than that. But I suspect the attraction which 
draws you here ; only remember, my déar boy, 
that you have nothing, and your old grandmo- 
ther, moreover, is a heavy drag on you ; and 
that Fordyce Brandon belongs to a proud and 
mercenary race, and there is little hope for you 
in that quarter.” 

This was said very gravely, for Mrs. Medli- 
cott was glad of the first opportunity of 
“warning” Timothy, as she said; but the 
warning came too late, as such warnings gene- 
rally do; and Timothy Bedford would not 
have lost one smile from Fordyce to recall his 
lost thousands. 

‘A little hope supports me,” said Timothy 
smiling—he had a habit of smiling, perhaps to 
show his resplendent white teeth ; “and if I 
dared hope to win Fordyce Brandon for my 
wife, it is of small account to me that her race, 
as you call them, are proud and mercenary. 
[have youth, health, energy, and some talent 
for business, and we are young enough to wait ; 
and if I might presume to entertain the faint- 
est hope of calling her mine at the end of 
many probationary years, there is nothing | 
could not undertake and succeed in ; for when 
one is determined to succeed, failure seldom 
ensues. To give her a happy home, to remove 
her from the ungenial atmosphere of Lisbourne 
House, would indeed be the summit of earthly 
felicity.” 

Mrs. Medlicott listened and approved, and 
finally melted into tears at Timothy’s vebhe- 
mence ; and she took every pains to facilitate 
his views, by endeavoring to throw the young 
people in each other’s way. Fordyce passed 
her happiest hours in Mrs. Medlicott’s sunny 
parlor: genial kindness and sincere love ren- 
dering doubly cold the grand home, to which 
the poor girl always returned with a sigh. It 
is true Anna Norrys was a refuge from the cut- 
ting slights and cold civilities of the others ; 
but, then, Anna could not endure the presence 
of any one for long together, and the refuge in 
her quiet chamber formed a mere exception to 
a general rule. 

Who may fathom the change wrought in 
that young creature’s feelings anc character 
during these months of trial and endurance ? 
As gold purified in the furnace, so she came 
forth elevated and more precious from the 
fiery ordeal; the petted, indulged, wayward 
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child of prosperity, gradually became the self- 
relying, much-enduring, patient, heroic woman. 
Adelaide’s marriage was fixed to take place in 
autumn, it being now early spring; the law- 
yers, of course, were tardy in drawing out the 
settlements, and besides, the Misses Norrys 
could not make up their minds to part with the 
*‘ darling angel,’’ before that period. Adelaide 
inherited her mother’s fine fortune, and the 
fortunes in expectancy of uncle and aunts; no 
wonder the settlements were voluminous, or 
that the Arlingtons were charmed with dear 
Frederic’s choice. Adelaide paraded before 
Fordyce all the glories of her enviable posi- 
tion, but she failed in provoking the gentle 
sister, whose undeviatingly kind and affection- 
ate manner might have gained for her the 
good-will of any save a jealous woman. Ade- 
luide was jealous of her sister’s beauty, ac- 
complishments, and sweet demeanor, but a 
thousandfold more jealous of Frederic’s well- 
remembered devotion, when Fordyce reigned 
a queen in her father’s magnificent mansion. 
-‘ She’s a poor-spirited thing,” though Adelaide 
Brandon: “I am sure J wouldn’t bear what she 
does so meekly. And yet those blue eyes of 
hers haunt me sometimes ; there is something 
so mournful and holy in their expression, and 
so full of pity, too, as if she pitied me and my 
feelings: her impudence indeed! However, 
Frederic’s treatment of her is mortifying 
enough, and serve her right, too, for ever dar- 
ing to raise her eyes to hun.” 


“Who the deuce, Medlicott, is that queer- 
looking fellow I’ve seen lately prowling about 
the ruins?” asked Mr. Norrys of Mr. Medlicott 
in rather an excited manner. “He seems al- 
ways to avoid me—and he’s like a wild Indian 
more than a civilised being, so covered with 
hair, that scarcely an inch of face is visible. 
A queer fellow—very : do you know anything 
of him in Lisbourne ?” ie. 

“By your description, sir,’ returned the 
doctor—and there was covert humor in his 
twinkling little eyes—‘“I should rather think 
it must be a Doctor Hooliloo, who is staying at 
the little inn at Lisbourne, and, I believe, is a 
connoisseur, like yourself, in antiquities, and a 
great coin-collector.” 

“ A coin-collector !” vociferated Mr. Norrys ; 
“and why didn’t you inform me of this fact be- 
fore, Mr. Medlicott, that I might have paid my 
respects to Doctor Hooliloo? Ido not, I con- 
fess, much admire his poking about on my pro- 
perty, though, of course, the ruins are public 
to all; but as he is a coin-collector, he must 
have motives for searching about, and no doubt 
he has heard of the prize I discovered years 
ago. I shall make a point of addressing him, 
next time I find this Doctor Hooliloo in my 
neighborhood.” 

“ He’s a very shy man,” returned Mr. Medli- 
cott: “he introduced himself to me a few 
days ago for professional advice ; he has been 
many years among savage tribes, and even in 
California ; and hence his wild unprepossessing 
appearance. Truth to tell, Doctor Hooliloo 
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has a vast contempt for civilisation in general, 
which he denominates hollowness and vanity.” 

“ Ah! he’s a philosopher, I see, Mr. Medli- 
cott,”” pompously returned Mr. Norrys. “ Has 
he any rare coins with him, do you know ?” 

“T rather think not,” replied Mr. Medlicott. 
“His collection is too vast to be carried about 
with him; he deposits his treasures in a se- 
cure place.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Medlicott,” said Mr. 
Norrys, “your acquaintance, Doctor Hooliloo, 
is worth my knowing. We brother-collectors 
have a kind of freemasonry among us, which 
soon draws us together in the bonds of fellow- 
ship.” 

“ He’s a very shy man, as I before remark- 
ed,” said Mr. Medlicott. “I get him to my 
house, for my old woman has a kind way with 
her, which makes him at ease and comfortable ; 
but I doubt your getting him into Lisbourne 
House, sir—the grand ways there would fright- 
en a man whose days have been passed among 
the savages.” 

“Well, well, my good friend,’’ returned Mr. 
Norrys, flattered and mollified by Mr. Medlicott’s 
speech, “we shall see. I dare to say I shall meet 
this shy collector among my own old mounds, 
The memories of the past connected with the Lis- 
bourne ruins are very interesting to philosophic 
minds, and I have no doubt Doctor Hooliloo is 
properly touched when he contemplates them.” 

“T fancy, sir, he is very much touched,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Medlicott; and bidding the astute 
Mr. Norrys good-morning, he trotted off on his 
rounds. 

“T must know this person,” said Mr. Norrys 
to himself. “I may get a wrinkle from him, 
I’ll be bound he doesn’t possess a Queen Anne 
farthing !’”’ 

It was, however, as difficult a process to catch 
Doctor Hooliloo as if he had been a wild squir- 
rel, leaping from mound to mound and from 
tree to tree; and the dignified Mr. Norrys at 
length gave up the attempt in despair, and con- 
tented himself with watching the movements 
of the stranger at a distance. These move- 
ments were neither rapid nor frequent, unless 
he was disturbed ; for Doctor Hooliloo’s occu- 
pation seemed to consist in smoking a long fo- 
reign pipe, stretched at his ease on a green 
bank of turf ; but if any one approached, how- 
ever stealthily—for the philosopher’s percep- 
tions of hearing were no doubt quickened by 
his Indian habits—then Doctor Hooliloo as 
stealthily, and far more rapidly glided away to 
some other shelter, like a noiseless snake wind- 
ing through the long grass amid the arches, 
and buttresses, and odd hiding-holes with which 
old Lisbourne ruins abounded. 

But Mr. Norrys was not ta be balked: here 
was a coin-collector whose treasures were so 
valuable that they were deposited in a secure 
place, and Mr. Norrys not to know him! It 
was monstrous, absolutely monstrous. So Mr. 
Norrys took up his walking-stick, and honored 
Lisbourne village with his presence, causing 
unwonted commotion in the little inn when he 
inquired in a peremptory and sonorous voice if 
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Dr. Hooliloo was at home. Dr. Hooliloo was 
out, and the visit was not returned; Mr. Nor- 
waxed wrathful, and told Mr. Medlicott 

at he considered himself insulted. 

“T told you, my dear sir,’’ replied the pacific 
doctor, “ that he is very shy, and wild and ec- 
centric in his habits. He attaches no value 
whatever to any private collection of coins, 
and is so perfectly satisfied with his own, that 
I do not think he would feel the least interest 
in yours.” 

* But he hasn’t a Queen Anne farthing, Mr. 
Medlicott, and do you mean to say he, as a coin- 
collector, would despise that?” exclaimed Mr. 
Norrys, considerably piqued and excited. 

“JT mean to say, my dear sir,” replied Mr. 
Medlicott, “that Doctor Hooliloo is so wrapped 
up in his own affairs, and is so satisfied with his 
own coins, that he would neither admire nor 
covet yours.” 

“He must be an egotistical booby, then, 
that’s all I can say for him; and I suppose his 
residence among the savages must excuse his 
want of breeding,” drily remarked Mr. Norrys. 

“That’s just it,” returned Mr. Medlicott ; 
“though he’s no fool, and has a deal of good 
in him, and he is not selfish, either, for he talks 
of giving some of his coins away soon.’ 

“ Giving away his coins!’ shouted Mr. Nor- 
rys, “after all the trouble and anxiety of col- 
lecting them ; then he must be a fool, or they 
must be worthless !” 

“They are of the usual value,” said Mr. 
Medlicott smiling complacently, “and he will 
give them to those who will take care of them.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Norrys, “I should 
like to have the picking and choosing of a few 
for myself.’’ 

“And I am sure,” continued Mr. Medlicott 
smiling benevolently, “that if you needed 
them, sir, Hooliloo would be most ready to be- 
stow as many of his coins as you required.” 

“You speak in enigmas, Mr. Medlicott,” re- 
plied Mr. Norrys with dignity, “and I don’t 
understand your joke, sir.” 

“T am not joking,” said Mr. Medlicott with 
the utmost urbanity ; “but time will explain 
the enigma—‘ Time the revealer, Time the con- 
soler,’ as my old woman says ; and she thinks 
no harm of Dr. Hooliloo, I assure you, sir.” 

“T bow to the opinion of your excellent 
wife,” said Mr. Norrys gallantly, “ but if I ever 
do succeed in catching hold of your hai 
friend when he is fumigating the old ruins wit 
his nasty tobacco, I’ll tell him my mind, Mr. 
Medlicott, that’s all ;” with which terrible threat 
the conversation terminated. 

Fordyce felt half afraid of the strange and 
taciturn man who sat by Mr. Medlicott’s fire- 
side, and regarded her so earnestly, that she be- 
came quite confused beneath the prolonged 
scrutiny ; yet there was nothing offensive in 
these regards—the look was mournful and re- 
trospective, and he listened to her words with 
such evident interest and pleasure, that For- 
dyce soon became accustomed to his wild and 
shaggy appearance, and would even venture to 
question Dr. Hooliloo Py sigs J the wonderful 
sights he had seen, and the wonderful adven- 
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tures he had encountered, during his inter- 
course with the savages. Dr. Hooliloo had fine 
expressive eyes, and a musical voice ; but the 
eyes were shaded by a profusion of dark dishe- 
velled hair, and a beard of unusual length co- 
vered the lower portion of his face. His speech 
was terse and metaphorical, as if he had been 
much accustomed to hold converse in languages 
whose idiom differs materially from ours ; his 
metaphors all tended to expose the false polish 
and glitter of society in general, and to depre- 
cate the social system of which we are the 
slaves, As to Timothy Bedford, he shared the 
scrutiny and observation which Dr. Hooliloo 
bestowed on Fordyce. Timothy’s hand was 
grasped as in a vice by the doctor’s sinewy fin- 
gers—a token of approbation which Dr. Hooli- 
loo only bestowed on prime favorites ; and that 
Timothy was a prime favorite with his eccen- 
tric friend no longer remained a matter of 
doubt, when the latter used all his powers of 
eloquence to persuade Timothy to return with 
him to the solitudes of savage life, or to the 
wilds of California. Timothy glanced at For- 
dyce, laughed, and said he could not leave his 
old grandmother. Dr. Hooliloo’s eagle eye de- 
tected the glance, and he said sententiously : 
“The ancient mother and the fair young maiden 
may accompany us ; there is room in my home 
for all, and plenty of food.” 

Fordyce blushed, but said nothing; and 
Timothy thought he had never seen her look 
so beautiful. 

Summer had almost begun to fade into Au- 
tumn, when a sudden and alarming change in 
Anna Norrys caused Mr. Medlicott to look 
anxious and grave, and to signify his wish for 
further advice. The physicians who were con- 
sulted at once corroborated Mr. Medlicott’s 
view of the case ; and the family were gently 
informed that it was impossible the sufferer 
could survive many weeks. Anna desired to 
be fully acquainted with the opinion of her 
medical advisers, and Mr. Medlicott, thus 
urged, tenderly divulged it. ‘I am thankful 
the summons home is so near,’’ she whispered 
calmly. “Iam more ready to go than to stay, 
for rest from pain and weariness is welcome as 
daylight to the night-watcher.” 

Adelaide pouted because her marriage must 
necessarily be deferred ; and the Misses Norrys, 
with forms erect and solemn visages, consoled 
each other, and studied Blair’s Sermons. For- 
dyce, in mute grief, sat hour after hour by 
her dear departing friend ; for Anna, now her 
earthly days were numbered, wished to sec 
those she loved more frequently beside her : 
she had much to counsel and to say during 
those quiet hours, and she spoke with some 
difficulty. The words of the dying insure atten- 
tion, and enforce reverence from all; and An- 
na’s parting words to Fordyce Brandon were 
almost like commands, for the orphan’s future 
happiness was Anna’s last care. She sounded 
the depths of the girl’s heart, and with inex- 
pressible comfort found that treasures of love 
and hope were still buried in its recesses, only 








uiring time and patience to bring them forth. 
ef had been a beautiful warm autumn day, 
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and Anna’s chamber-window was open to admit 
the pleasant evening air, which came loaded 
with the perfume of clematis, and many sweet 
garden-flowers. Fordyce watched the stars, as 
slowly they began to appear in the cloudless 
sky ; and Anna continued sleeping, for she had 
slept much during that day, and had been 
slightly delirious. Suddenly, a prolonged wail- 
ing note, as of a flute or flageolet, filled the 
apartment, coming from the direction of the 
old ruins, which bounded the garden, and on 
which the windows looked. Again it was re- 
peated ; and Fordyce then distinctly recog- 
nised a plaintive melody which had always 
been a favorite with Anna. She was wonder- 
ing who the musician could be, when Anna 
softly pronounced her name, and on reaching 
the couch, Fordyce found her eagerly leaning 
forward in the attitude of excited attention, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, and her countenance 
wearing the ghastly hues of death. ‘ Hush!’ 
she murmured, as the sounds became clearer— 
“hush! that is my summons: he calls me as 
he used to do, and the sad dream of separation 
is over.” She fell back exhausted, and the 
music ceased. Greatly alarmed, Fordyce sum- 
moned the family, but Anna never spoke again ; 
and that night she ceased to breathe, passing 
away in a quiet slumber. Anna’s remains 
were interred in the family vault, in Lisbourne 
church-yard ; and during the funeral obsequies, 
when the mourners were assembled round the 
grave, a bare-headed stranger stood near them, 
in whom Mr. Norrys recognised Dr. Hooliloo. 
His head was bowed, and he appeared deeply 
affected ; on the conclusion of the solemn cere- 
mony he walked slowly away, nor was he again 
seen in Lisbourne, saying farewell neither to 
Fordyce nor Timothy Bedford, but leaving a 
letter for the former, to be opened and read by 
Fordyce in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Med- 
licott. Surprise almost prevented her from de- 
ciphering the straggling writing, and what 
with her tears and blushes, and agitated excla- 
mations, it was some time ere she arrived at 
the end. When she did.so, throwing herself 
into Mr. Medlicott’s arms, Fordyce, in a burst 
of emotion, exclaimed: “ And you knew all 
this, and yet you never told me he was my 
Uncle Aspinax! O how generous, how noble 
of him! and may I never thank him, never see 
him more ?” 

“No, my dear child,” said Mr. Medlicott, 
trying hard to speak calmly, with a choaking 
sensation in his throat—* none of us will see 
him again in this world, in all human like- 
lihood. Aspinax Ringles hates to be thanked, 
and it was his wish to avoid both that and re- 
cognition. He has gone back to his life in 
the wilderness, and only came to the haunts of 
civilisation with his Californian gold, in order 
to make restitution to me, whom he had 
wronged, and to ascertain his only sister’s fate. 
You, my dear child, were her representative, 
and, of course, the handsome fortune which he 
intended for her is yours. And he says some- 
thing else in his letter, doesn’t he, my dear?” 
continued Mr. Medlicott smiling, as he brushed 
away a tear from off his furrowed cheek. 
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Fordyce blushed and stammered, and then hur- 
riedly put the letter into Mr. Medlicott’s hands. 
“ May I showit to Timothy ?” he asked demurely. 
Fordyce was silent; but Mrs. Medlicott now 
broke in: “ Of course you may, my dear John, 
as Fordyce doesn’t say no. Silence always 
gives consent.’’ 

“ Ah, ha! that’s orthodox, is it, in all love- 
matters and such like?” cried the old sur- 
geon, rubbing his hands in glee. 

But the contents of the letter did not ex- 
plain all, for it had reference more to Fordyce 
and her union with “honest Bedford ”’—for so 
the writer denominated Timothy—than to the 
writer himself. It was for Mr. Medlicott that 
Fordyce gathered the remaining particulars : 
how Aspinax Ringles had sent for him to the 
little inn at Lisbourne, and how Mr. Medlicott 
had promised to preserve his incognito, and to 
call him Dr. Hooliloo, that being the name 
bestowed by the Indians on their great medi- 
cine, whose knowledge of the medicinal use of 
herbs, had won for him his diploma among the 
aborigines ; while his musical voice, which they 
fancied resembled the notes of an Indian song- 
bird, known by some such appellation as the 
hooliloo, had gained for him the cognomen 
which he continued to adopt. Very lightly 
Mr. Medlicott touched on the early attachment 
of Aspinax Ringles and Anna Norrys ; of her 
brother’s stern displeasure ; and finally, of the 
misguided man’s subsequent reckless course, 
which had separated them for ever in this world. 

Fordyce remembered the episode of the 
flageolet, and recounted it with tears, it was 
such a touching trait in the disposition of that 
rough, toil-hardened being. 

« Ah, poor fellow!” sighed Mrs. Medlicott ; 
“he was faithful to Anna’s memory ; and though 
he dared not look on her changed face again, 
yet he wished her to know before she died that 
she was well remembered. After the funeral, 
he destroyed the old flageolet, and took him- 
self off in a hurry, for he said he should never 
rest until far away from the haunts of civilised 
men. I’m sure I hope he’ll be comfortable, 
poor dear, among the savages, now he’s been 
home, and unburdened his mind, and paid all 
his debts,”’ added Mrs. Medlicott with infinite 
simplicity and fervor. 

“Poor Uncle Aspinax!” cried Fordyce ; 
“had I but known the truth, perhaps we might 
have succeeded in persuading him to remain 
with us.” 

“No, my dear girl,” returned Mr. Medlicott 
gravely, “you never would. His habits are 
too confirmed to admit of change, and he 
always, even in his young days, expressed a 
wish to lead a wild life. It suits him well, de- 
pend upon it ; and it is best as it is, all circum- 
stances taken into consideration ; and the only 
thing you can do in order to please your Uncle 
Aspinax, is to obey the instructions contained 
in his letter.” 

Timothy lost no time in pleading his own 
cause ; and Fordyce was too grateful to her 
Uncle Aspinax, to prove disobedient to his 
earnestly expressed wishes for her union with 
“honest Bedford.” 
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Anna Norrys left a will dividing her fortune 
equally between Adelaide and Fordyce Bran- 
don; and when the conventional term of 
mourning expired, Frederic Arlington led Ade- 
laide to the hymeneal altar ; and shortly after- 
wards Fordyce became the wife of Mr. Bedford. 
Mr. Medlicott gave her away, for Mr. Norrys 
continued sulky, not altogether relishing the 
deceit which, he declared, had been practised 
on him relative to Dr. Hooliloo being a brother 
coin-collector. Mr. Medlicott, however, stoutly 
defended himself, and boldly affirmed that he 
had spoken nothing but the truth, for that 
Aspinax Ringles had an undoubted right to 
call himself by his Indian name if he liked ; 
and moreover, that he was a bond fide collector 
of coins on a large scale ; and that he had given 
a considerable portion to those who knew how 
to value them. It was a famous joke for the 
facetious Mr. Medlicott ; but the sedate Mr. 
Norrys of Lisbourne House seldom condescend- 
ed to joke. The Misses Norrys also were of 
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opinion that Fordyce Brandon—as Adelaide’s 
sister—rather demeaned herself by marrying 
an individual, however worthy and respectable, 
who had once been her father’s clerk. Never- 
theless, in process of time, Sir Frederic and 
Lady Arlington, who did not live together on 
the most amicable terms, were glad to accept 
invitations to the hospitable and princely man- 
sion of Timothy Bedford, the prudent and pros- 
perous merchant, where Fordyce presided, as 
radiant in happiness, kind in heart, and brilliant 
in beauty, as in the days of her early prosperity. 
Thither, too, often came Mr. and Mrs. Medli- 
cott, as the most honored guests, the doctor 
having retired from active life, owing to the 
infirmities of age creeping on. With unwearied 
patience, and a ready smile, Timothy listened 
to Mr. Medlicott’s oft-repeated joke about Dr. 
Hooliloo ; while Mrs. Medlicott quite eschewed 
fictitious romance, and declared there was 
nothing like the romance in reality. 





Soar as A Means or Art.—Dr. Ferguson 
Branson, of Sheffield, writing in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, says: “Several years 
ago, I was endeavoring to find an easy substi- 
tute for wood engraving, or rather to find out 
a substance more readily cut than wood, and 
yet sufficiently firm to allow ofa cast being 
taken from the surface when the design was 
finished, to be reproduced in type-metal, or by 
the electrotype process. After trying various 
substances, I at last hit upon one which at first 
promised success—namely, the very common 
substance called soap, but I found that much 
more skill than I possessed was required to cut 
the fine lines for surface-printing. A very little 
experience with the material convinced me that, 
though it might not supply the place of wood 
for surface-printing, it contained within itself 
the capability of being extensively applied to 
various useful and artistic processes in a man- 
ner hitherto unknown. Die-sinking is a te- 
dious process, and no method of die-sinking that 
I am aware of admits of freedom of hahdling. 
A drawing may be executed with a hard point 
on a smooth piece of soap almost as readily, as 
freely, and in as short a time as an ordinary 
drawing with a lead pencil. Every touch thus 
——_« is clear, sharp, and well defined. 

Vhen the drawing is finished, a cast may be 
taken from the surface in plaster, or, better still, 
by pressing the soap firmly into heated gutta- 
percha. In gutta-percha, several impressions 
may be taken without injuring the soap, so as 
to admit of proofs being taken and corrections 
made—a very valuable and practical good 
quality in soap. It will even bear being pres- 
sed into melted sealing-wax without injury. I 
have never tried a sulphur mould, but I ima- 
gine an impression from the soap could easily 
be taken by that method.” Dr. Branson has 
also employed bees-wax, white-wax, sealing- 
wax, lacs, as well as other plastic bodies ; and 
in some of these cases a heated steel knitting- 
needle, or point, was substituted for the ivory 





knitting-needle. He has sent several speci- 
mens to the Society of Arts, which show, that 
from the gutta-percha or plastic cast, a cast in 
brass may be obtained, with the impression 
either sunk or in relief. 





“© He that complies against his will,” &c. ; 
and “ To kick the bucket.’,—Oblige T. C. by 
giving the correct reading of the familiar 
couplet, which he apprehends is loosely quoted 
when expressed— 


“ Convince a man against his will,” &c. 
or, 
“ Persuade a man against his will,” &c. 


Also by stating the name of the author. 

Likewise by giving the origin of the phrase 
“'okick the bucket,” as applied to the death 
of a person. 

[The desired quotation is from Butler’s Hu- 
dibras, part m1. canto iii. 1. 547-8. : 


“ He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still.” 
As to the origin of the phrase “ To kick the buck- 
et,” the tradition among the slang fraternity 
is, that “One Bolsover having hung himself to 
a beam while standing on the bottom of a pail, 
or bucket, kicked the vessel away in order to 
pry into futurity, and it was all up with him 
from that moment—Finis!” Our Querist 
will find a very humorous illustration of its 
use (too long to quote) in an article on “ Anglo- 
German Dictionaries,” contributed by De 
Quincy to the London Magazine for April, 
1823, p. 442,]—Votes and Queries. 





In Meivod Church, Montgomeryshire, a bell 
has the inscription— 
I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all. 

















EARLY FEMALE ASCETICISM. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
EARLY FEMALE ASCETICISM—PAULA 
AND EUSTOCHIUM. 


Tue tender admiration with which females 
regard their spiritual directors, is a subject 


which in all ages has aroused the mirth of those. 


who sit in the seat of the scorner—a mirth 
which we confess finds no response in our own 
bosoms. The fact, indeed, that women are, 
from their organisation, more susceptible of re- 
ligious impressions than the coarser sex, is one 
which no psychologist will hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, and this being admitted, it cannot very 
much excite our surprise that the preachers and 
teachers of religion should obtain a large share 
in the veneration awakened by the doctrines 
they impart. 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
these spiritual /iaisons that we find recorded in 
the pages of history, is that which existed be- 
tween St. Jerome and the devout coterie by 
which he was surrounded. To his works we 
are already indebted ; and we design now to 
borrow from some of the epitaphs by which he 
rewarded the most eminent of his female fol- 
lowers for their enthusiastic respect for his 
person, and diligent observance of his tenets. 
We must here, however, warn the reader that, 
by epitaphs, he is not to understand those brief 
inscriptions on the tomb which are signified by 
that term in modern times: these epitaphs were 
epistles addressed to some mourning relative 
or friend, which, while they give a short history 
of the deceased, and eulogise her virtues, not 
only urge the survivor to emulate the bright 
example, but, in some instances, combine a 
gentle chastisement with the exhortation which 
the subject naturally gives rise to. 

In entering upon this task, it is with plea- 
sure that we leave below us the mists of fiction, 
and ascend to the purer atmosphere of histori- 
cal truth. Here we find no idle tales of wild 
beasts contradicting their nature ; but we have 
revealed to us conflicts between passion and 
principle that really occurred, and sorrows 
which the heart only too well knew. Perhaps, 
indeed, the partiality of the Director for his 
disciples, and the friend for his friends, has led 
the Saint to touch somewhat too lightly on the 
follies and weakness of these devout ladies, and 
to paint in colors too vivid their constancy and 
virtue. Perhaps, too, not unfrequently when 
their biographer sees their highest triumph, 
the Protestant reader will, according to his 
mood, find occasion for the sigh of compassion, 
or the smile of contempt: but, notwithstanding 
this, we have no reason to doubt that in these 
epitaphs, we have before usa portraiture, on the 
whole not unfaithful, of the lives and conver- 
sation of several Christian ladies of rank in 
the second half of the fourth century. 

The name which first strikes the eye in the 
long catalogue of female excellence, is that of 
the widow Paula. Her biographer’s admiration 
for this lady was such as to induce him to sound 
her praises in language of hyperbole, which, 
almost overstepping even poetical license, is 
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altogether unsuited to the stricter decorum of 
the historical muse. “Were all my members,”’ 
cries he “changed into tongues, all animated 
with a human voice, my praises would still be 
unequal to the merits of the holy and venerable 
Paula.” 

Nature and fortune, indeed, had conspired to 
pour forth their choicest gifts on the subject of 
his memoir. On the score of high birth—an 
advantage which Jerome openly extols—her 
pretensions were singularly lofty, though per- 
haps they would shrink from a searching ex- 
amination ;* her father, indeed, traced his origin 
from Agamemnon, king of men, and her mother 
claimed connexion with /milius Paulus, the 
Gracchi, and the Scipios. The more certain ad- 
vantages of wealth and beauty the lady -cer- 
tainly possessed, and was happily married to 
Toxotius, whose lineage, derived from Aineas, 
was scarcely less illustrious than her own ; and 
five children, four daughters, and the youngest 
a con who inherited the name of his father, 
blessed the nuptial couch. While her husband 
lived, the behavior of Paula and her daughters 
was but little distinguished from that of the 
other noble and wealthy matrons of Rome ; but 
no sooner was he gathered to his fathers, than 
a marked change came over the spirit of the 
widow and orphans, who now exhibited the 
same zeal in almsgiving and other good works 
which they had previously displayed in the 
pursuit of vanities and frivolities. Already in 
the midst of a crowded and luxurious city had 
the saintly Marcella set the example of monas- 
tic austerity ; and at her instigation, and under 
her tuition, Paula and the little Eustochium 
adopted the same severe rule. Monasticism, 
however, for some time made no great way in 
the Italian peninsula, until, in the year of our 
Lord 372, a synod was convened at Rome by 
imperial letters, for the purpose of composing 
the dissensions which had for near forty years 
distracted the Antiochene Church. Among the 
mitred throng were Epiphanius of Constantia 
and Paulinus of Antioch, and in the train of 
the latter came Jerome, the true founder of 
western asceticism. To the pious Paula was 
conceded the envied honor of receiving in her 
house the Bishop of Constantia, while Pauli- 
nus and Jerome, though lodging in another 
mansion, came in for no small share of her 
hospitable attention. During the residence of 
the latter in Rome, his zeal and eloquence 
gained him golden opinions from all sorts of 
persons, and many-tongued rumor named him 
as probable successor to the papal chair. 
Among his most ardent partisans he might 
boast many high-born dames, of whom we will 
only name the subjects of our notice, Paula 
and Eustochium, along with Marcella, Felici- 
ana, and the more celebrated Melania. 

Under the guidance of the popular preacher, 
those who had already entered on a recluse 
life, sought out a still closer retirement ; and, 
the new sect having now gained the prestige 
of fashion, each day brought fresh converts to 


* On the pedigrees of the Roman senators under the 
late emperors, see Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, iii. 195. 
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its ranks. And this way of life, though per- 
haps adopted in the first instance from caprice 
or ennui, was by no means one of light or tri- 
vial sacrifice. The easy indolence of modern 
devotion would shrink appalled from the la- 
bors and sufferings which these pious women 
imposed on themselves. With practices of self- 
denial the most abhorent to our nature, they 
combined « denth of learning which posterity 
will be conteii' to admire, without attempting 
to emulate. Not only did their eager spirit of 
inquiry penetrate the most abstruse mysteries 
of theology, but the difficulties presented by 
the study of languages formed no barrier to 
their active research. The Hebrew tongue is 
known to present these difficulties to the learner 
in a remarkable degree. In earlier times, 
indeed, Origen, whose unwearied application 
gained him the surnames of the Adamantine 
and Brazen-bowels, had more than once thrown 
aside his books in dispair ; and, subsequently, 
the acute and learned Jerome found the trial al- 
most too great even for his perseverance. Where, 
however, these ripe and able scholars encoun- 
tered stumbling-blocks, the new devotees found 
only such obstacles as enhanced the pleasure 
of success. A mere enumeration of the titles 
of Jerome’s letters to Marcella would exhibit 
the variety of subjects which occupied the minds 
of the recluses, and would, we think, make 
modern ascetics hide their heads in humble ac- 
knowledgment of their own inferiority. Asa 
cimen we give the following:—The Ten 

ebrew Names of the Deity, Certain Hebrew 
Words, The Word Diapsalma, the Ephod and 
Teraphim, The Commentaries of Rheticius, The 
Montanists, The Novatian Heretics, and The 
Hebrew Alphabet; with which, though more 
remain behind, we close the appalling cata- 
logue. 

The strictest life, however, will have its mo- 
ments of relaxation, the austerest persons their 
outbreaks of gaiety ; and-so it was with the 
Roman recluses. One of those melancholy at- 
tempts at mirth we shall give, not as being ex- 
cellent in its kind, but as the briefest we can 
select. It must be premised that Marcella and 
her friends have sent some presents to Paula 
and Eustochium, and that the latter, in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the gifts, are sup- 
posed to have called to their aid the more prac- 
tised pen of their director. The letter runs as 
follows :— 





Paula and Eustochium to Marcella and the 
ladies of her Society. 


Our persons being separated, our sole conso- 
lation is in the intercourse of the soul, and in 
this friendly duty we do, each and all of us, 
what we can. You send us presents, and we 
give you letters in return. In doing so, how- 
ever, we must not forget that we are veiled 
nuns, and as such are bound to prove that some 
mysteries are latent in your gifts. The sack- 
cloth signifies fasting and prayer, while the 
chairs remind us that nuns out of doors are 
out of place ; the candles, that we should keep 
our lights burning, and so await the coming of 
the Bridegroom ; the cups indicate mortifica- 
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tion of the flesh, and a mind ever prepared for 
martyrdom,—for the intoxicating cup of the 
Lord, how glorious is it! Your offering us 
little fly-flaps elegantly intimates that we should 
lose no time in extinguishing the lusts of the 
flesh ; for flies perish in an hour, and dry up 
the oil of sweetness, Let this be a model for 
virgins—this an example fur matrons. Us, 
however, your gifts suit only too well, though 
in another and worse sense. We are idle, so 
have use for your chairs ; we are penitents, so 
need your sackcloth; we drink wine. so re- 
quire your cups. Again, too, our terrors by 
night, and our minds kept always alarmed by 
the consciousness of guilt, make your candles 
when lighted most pleasant companions by our 
bed-side. 

In such innocent occupations passed mono- 
tonously, but not tediously, the hours of the 
ascetics. But, in a city like Rome, innocence 
and piety formed no protection against the en- 
venomed tooth of malice. There, as Jerome 
with some bitterness remarks, people deemed 
it the highest triumph to defile what was pure, 
and bring down the reputation of others to 
the level of their own. The Roman clergy had 
long repined at Jerome’s brilliant success, and 
now found a ready instrument of their malice 
in a worthless wretch who ventured obscurely 
to intimate that he had been witness of some 
unseemly conduct on the part of Jerome and 
the saintly Paula. A judicial investigation en- 
sued, the exact nature of which we know not ; 
but the man, being put to the torture, retracted 
his previous statement. The historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ex- 
presses himself satisfied of the innocence of the 
lady and her director ; and the evidence which 
in such a case is sufficient for him, will easiiy 
find acceptance with others. 

Though acquitted of this charge, the public 
voice brought another against the preacher of 
asceticism, from which he could not so easily 
clear himself. It was urged that from him his 
proselytes had learnt, in the observance of 
useless practices of superfluous self-denial, to 
neglect the duties of that station to which Pro- 
vidence had called them; and on more than 
one occasion the murmurs of the people were 
near breaking out into open violence. Paula’s 
eldest daughter, Blesilla, had been left a widow 
at the age of twenty, upon which she betook 
herself to seclusion, and by study and fasting 
soon brought herself to an untimely end. The 
grief of Paula for her loss was so excessive as 
somewhat to scandalise the devout sect to which 
she belonged. When her daughter was laid in 
the tomb, she was borne away insensible—a 
sight which exasperated the bystanders to such 
a degree that Jerome was in danger from their 
fury. They muttered to one another, he tells 
us, “Is not this just what we said? The lady 
hoped to have seen her daughter happy in a 
second marriage, and now she sees her brought 
to the grave by thse execrable fasts. Had we 
but the spirit of men, we should drive this de- 
testable race of monks from the city, if we did 
not rather stone them to death, or fling them 
headlong into the Tiber.” 
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The hatred of the rival clergy might be en- 
dured, but the animosity of the populace made 
Jerome’s position so painful, that he determined 
on quitting the city, and seeking in the holy 
regions of Palestine a refuge from the angry 
passions of men. The natural affections—live- 
ly as they were in the breast of Paula—gave 
way to her desire of religious perfection, and 
her veneration for her spiritual guide. Leav- 
ing her two youngest children to the care of 
their relations, she embarked with Eustochium 
and some female attendants on board the ves- 
sel which, in the August of the year 375, bore 
Jerome from the shores of Italy. We are told 
that, while the gaze of the other passengers 
was bent on the shores from which they were 
fast receding, Paula, as a final triumph of re- 
signation and self-sacrifice, kept her eyes avert- 
ed from the strand, on which her young chil- 
dren stood weeping, and pitifully imploring 
her return. 

Arrived in Syria, the pilgrims under the 
guidance of Jerome visited all the spots in the 
Holy Land which the Old and New Testament 
have consecrated to memory. We shall not 
follow them closely in their route. The scenes 
of the Birth and Passion of our Saviour natu- 
rally excited in Paula’s ardent mind the ten- 
derest emotion. In the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, her pious transports were such that 
she not only kissed the stone which, if we may 
trust tradition, the angel rolled away from the 
mouth of the tomb, but actually licked the site 
on which our Lord’s body is said to have re- 
posed. In the Cave of Bethlehem, the enthu- 
siastic matron fell into a trance in which were 
revealed to her waking eyes the early incidents 
of the gospel-narrative: the Holy Babe lying 
in the manger tended by his Virgin-Mother, 
the visit of the Magi, the slaughter of the In- 
nocents, and the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt. Having wandered over Palestine, the 
travellers made their way to the realm of the 
Pharaohs, and visited the cells of Nitria, 
where, as the Saint plays upon the word, the 
filth of the sins of many was daily washed 
away by the pure nitre of virtue. The cour- 
teous reception of the lady and her retinue by 
Isidore Bishop and Confessor and other pillars 
of the Church almost determined her to end 
her days in that “town of the Lord ;” but 
the quick eye of her Director discerned that 
even in that peaceful retirement “ vipers’ lay 
hidden, by which we are to understand that 
some of the Solitaries were infected with the 
errors of Origen. The discovery of Jerome’s 
and her own longing for the scenes of the 
Gospel-narrative induced the widow to adhere 
to her original design, and, returning by sea to 
Palestine, she fixed her abode at Bethlehem, 
where, as we have before had occasion to men- 
tion, in the course of the three following 
years, she built four monasteries, three for nuns, 
which she directed herself, and one for monks, 
which she entrusted to the cénduct of Jerome ; 
and, not satisfied with this, on that very spot 
where four hundred years before Joseph and 
Mary had in vain sought for shelter, she erect- 
ed a hospice or lodging-house for the reception 
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of wayworn a. Though herself Supe- 
rior of these houses, she and her daughter did 
not shrink from performing with their own 
hands the very lowest menial offices which 
their management required. They who had 
once shuddered at the filth and inequalities of 
the public streets and had been borne aloft in 
luxurious indolence on the shoulders of 
eunuchs—who had found their silken robes al- 
most too great a burden for their delicate 
frames, might now be seen trimming the lamp, 
kindling the fire, shelling legumes, boiling 
potherbs, and spreading the board with their 
scanty meal. 

Zeal like this will ever find cavillers, A 
whisper—one of a most pernicious class of 
men, as the Saint justly observes—intimated 
to the enthusiast that the public voice pro- 
claimed her to be a madwoman. The lady, 
however, was not for a moment at a loss for 
an answer. “Weare fools for Christ’s sake,” 
returned she, “and the wisdom of God is the 
foolishness of men.” 

The rules which she laid down for the man- 
agement of her nunneries afford a striking in- 
stance of the singular practical ability which 
we find not unfrequently combined with ex- 
traordinary religious zeal ; but this subject we 
must pass over, contenting ourselves with re- 
marking that to govern by example rather 
than precept was the corner-stone of her sys 
tem. With respect to her dict, its meagreness 
was such as to call forth the censure of her 
spiritual advisers. In the heats of July she 
was attacked by a fever, and for some time her 
life was despaired of, but the disorder taking 
a favorable turn, her medical attendants re- 
commended the use of a little thin wine; the 
patient, however, was resolute in refusing it, 
and Jerome, thinking that Episcopal authority 
would be more likely to prevail, requested 
Epiphanius to expostulate with the refracto’ 
ascetic. The Bishop undertook the task, and, 
on his leaving the invalid’s chamber, was ques- 
tioned by Jerome as to his success, “‘ My sue- 
cess has been great truly,” replied Epiphanius 
with a smile; “she has almost persuaded me 
myself to give up the use of wine, though none 
would refuse the indulgence to my advanced 
years.” 

The heresy of Origen had now for many 
years distracted the Eastern Churches ; and it 
was not to be supposed that the leaders of that 
sect would leave unattempted a conquest so 
important as Paula. An Origenist endeavored 
to perplex the mind of the widow with some 
of those questions which occupied in the mid- 
dle ages the restless ingenuity of the school- 
men, and which Charles Lamb has happily 
termed the “rottenest part of the core of the 
fruit that fell from the tree of knowledge.” 
Their profanity and indecorum are such that 
there are only two of the number which we 
can cite with a clear conscience, the one being, 
“What sin has an infant committed that it 
should be possessed by a demon?” and the 
other. “In the resurrection what will be the 
age of those who rise again ?—that at which 











they died ?—if so, deceased infants will have 
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need of a nurse ; but if of a different age, in 
that case the resurrection of the dead, as it is 
called, will be a transformation into other per- 
sons.” The conclusion sought to be establish- 
ed was, that creatures endowed with reason 
had been guiltyof sin in a state of pre-exis- 
tence, and so had been condemned to impris- 
onment in human bodies, and that their con- 
dition in this world was more or less tolerable 
according to the magnitude of the offences 
they had committed before they entered it. 
The lady referred these hard questions to her 
Director, who at once hastened to encounter 
the “ pestilent viper and deadly beast,” as in 
his forcible language he terms him ; and his 
triumphant refutation of the quibbles of the 
Origenist quickly brought satisfaction to him- 
self, and serenity to the mind of his disciple. 
In the meanwhile, the narrow cell of the 
recluse could not entirely shut out the alternate 
joys and sorrows which fall to the lot of those 
who take upon themselves the cares and duties 
of maternity. In the year 397 died Paula’s 
second daughter Paulina, wife of that Pamma- 
chius who in early life had been Jerome’s fellow- 
student at Treves; but this loss was perhaps 
more than compensated to the sorrowing rela- 
tives by the widower’s embracing the monastic 
profession. The domestic circumstances of 
Toxotius, on the contrary, brought unmixed 
pleasure to the heart of his mother. In the 
pride and thoughtlessness of youth he had irre- 
verently scoffed at the saintly Jerome as a fool 
and a madman ; but becoming the husband of 
Leta, who, though daughter of the Heathen 
Pontiff, was herself an eminent example of 
Christian piety, a salutary change was quickly 
wrought upon his wayward spirit. The devout 
Leta, like a second Hannah, had dedicated to 
God, even before its birth, the first offspring 
of the marriage, and it proving to be a girl, 
she gave it the name of its ascetic grandam. 
The joy which this event diffused throughout 
the Nunneries of Bethlehem was destined soon 
to receive an increase. Jerome, on hearing of 
the child’s birth, wrote an epistle to its mother, 
giving precepts for its instruction in morality 
and religion: the letter concluding with the 
remark, that such instruction was best to be 
found in the retirement of Bethlehem; and 
promising that, if the child were sent thither, 
the writer would himself act as its governor 
and nurse—would bear it on his aged shoulders, 
and teach its lisping tongue to utter the accents 
of praise ; and would deem himself made more 
glorious by such a charge, than if, like Aristotle, 
he had the future Master of the World entrusted 
to his guidance. Thus summoned, the fond 
parents did not hesitate to expose their first- 
born to the perils of the ocean. The infant 
arrived at Bethlehem ; and, to the delight of 
the doting Paula, it was heard, while yet in its 
cradle, to murmur an indistinct Hallelujah—a 
precocity which the recluses around were dis- 
posed to ascribe to miraculous interposition. 
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To the latter, in especial, great crowds resorted, 
drawn thither not only by the desire of viewing 
the holy places around, but also by the world- 
wide celebrity of the foundress ; and the burden 
at length became so great that Jerome in the 
year 397 sent his young brother, Paulinus, to 
their birthplace in Pannonia, with instructions 
to make something, if possible, of the ruined 
farmhouses which, after the ravages of the 
Goths, were all that remained to them of their 
paternal property ; at the same time, in a letter 
to Pammachius, he expresses his fears that him- 
self and Paula would be found like the man in 
the gospel, who began to build a tower and 
counted not the cost. The widow’s liberality 
indeed exceeded all reasonable bounds, for, not 
satisfied with exhausting her own resources, she 
borrowed large sums of money, with no prospect 
of repaying them. Her more prudent Director 
reminded her that our Saviour enjoins him only 
that hath two coats to give to him that hath 
none; but was met by a sophism, which does 
no great credit to the judgment of Paula. “If 
I ask for money,” argued the lady, “ there are 
many who will readily lend it me ; but for this 
beggar, unless I relieve his wants, as I can do 
by borrowing elsewhere, he will perhaps dic, 
and thea at whose hands will his soul be re- 
quired?’ The result of this unfair reasoning 
was, that at her decease there devolved upon 
Jerome and Eustochium the burden of her 
debts, and the charge of maintaining vast 
crowds of pilgrims, whom, as her biographer 
remarks, it was all but impossible to support, 
yet impious to cast off. 

At length, in the year of our Lord 404, and in 
the 55th of her age, Paula fell into a languish- 
ing disorder, and before long it was evident that 
her last hour was approaching. By her bedside 
stood Jerome and Kustochium, John of Jeru- 
salem, and many other bishops, while the apart- 
ment was crowded with presbyters and monks, 
mingled with the nuns of the convents she had 
founded. Her Director observing that for some 
time she had lain silent, thought she was in 
pain, and asking if anything ailed her, received 
for answer that she had now nothing to trouble 
her—every thing seemed quiet and tranquil. 
After this she kept repeating in a faint voice 
some verses of the Psalms, and at length, 
making the sign of the cross, breathed her last 
breath in sounding the praises of the Lord. 
The crowd around followed her example, and 
at the solemn moment of her departure broke 
out into no idle lamentations, but endeavored 
to console their grief by holy chaunts and 
hymns. Bishops bore her body to the tomb, 
and her remains were laid in the Church of the 
Cave of the Nativity, where the wail of the 
mourners in the Latin, the Greek, and the 
Syrian tongues, continued during a whole week 
without ceasing. 

The learned pen of Jerome has indited some 
hexameter lines in praise of his disciple, which 
were inscribed ‘on her tomb, and of which we 





The expenses of building and maintaining 
four monasteries and a hospice were heavy 
enough to exhaust even the large property of 


will only say that the execution is altogether 
unequal to the pious affection that inspired 
them. In better taste he composed her epitaph, 








the heiress of Agamemnon and the Gracchi. 


being an epistle to the bereaved Eustochium, 























AN UNPLEASANT ALLUSION. 


which was, as he tells us, dictated to an 
amanuensis, for, when he attempted to write, 
his hand sank, unnerved by grief, and refused 
the mournful office. 


To that record it is that 
we are indebted for the preceding brief detail 
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of the life and conversation of the ascetic 
Paula, in which, if there is much we may blame 
or may cavil at, there is assuredly no less that 
commands our respect and admiration. 





DIVES. 


Tue Autumn winds are moaning drear 
About the Hall, * 

The Autumn leaves are falling sere 
Beneath the wall. 

The rain is stayed, but one dull cloud 
Hangs like a pall, 

The branches groan, now low, now loud, 
Around the Hall. 


The Earth is very sad without, 
The Heart within ; 

The cloud is meetly matched with doubt— 
The cloud of sin— 

Long like the leaves that fall about 
Thy hopes have been. 


The trees’ green hopes may grow again— 
What spring is thine? 

Thine cannot be like Nature’s pain, 
Though now she pine. 

*Tis thine own'choice thou hast enjoyed, 
“Earth be thou mine!’ 

Earth cries in answer, waste and void, 
“No longer thine!” 


At length the belt of cloud is riven, 
And drowns the fen ; 
Stretch forth thine hand, take what is given— 
The tears of Earth, the frown of Heaven, 
The hate of Men. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Aw Enouisn Beauty ; AN Empress’s JEAL- 
ousy.—The belle of the evening (at a ball at 
the Hotel de Ville) was a lady of whom you 
have probably heard—Miss Smead, of England. 
I should not have mentioned her name, were it 
not already known to the public in connection 
with very marked attention bestowed upon her 
by the Emperor, of late,—attentions which 
have caused the Empress to forbid her admis- 
sion to the Tuileries. She is the most 
thoroughly, perfectly, beautiful woman I have 
ever seen, either in Europe or America. Her 
type is altogether English; she has the fair 
complexion, the light hair, the biue eyes, which 
are characteristic of the nation, and a trifle of 
that embonpoint which a lady may have to ad- 
vantage even at 21. In form she is faultless, 
and in manners she is a model. Every one 
seemed to know the circumstances of the late 
flirtation at the palace, and consequently when 
she walked she was followed by a retinue ; when 
she stopped she was the centre of a dense group 
of worshippers, and when she sat all circula- 
tion was rendered impossible, and the passages 
to and from were blocked up hopelessly. She 
bore it with unbroken equanimity, hardly no- 








ticing that she was the object of any unusual 
remark ; she had learned that a beautiful wo- 
man was doubly beautiful when unaffectedly 
simple. I had never dreamed of such wonder- 
ful perfection ; certainly no painter has ever 
created, from the depths of his imagination, 
and out of the unreal suggestions of an in- 
spired fancy, a face so adorably lovely ; there 
is not another like it, except, perhaps, in Cir 
cassia, or at Baltimore. Heigh ho! The Em- 
press had good reason to be be jealous; she 
herself is far less handsome.—Paris Corresp. 
«V. Y. Daily Times. 





An Unpieasant Ativusion.—While incerti- 
tude, like anavenging Nemesis hangs over the 
world, and all nations are thus sitting—thus 
consulting—thus in arms—a woman rises as the 
arbiter of destiny. On the morning of the 7th 
of January a furious war-song was heard in 
Russia. “ Hurrah!” it is a war-cry that con- 
vokes the Russians to arms—to death—to vic- 
tory. At night the Emperor and all his gal- 
axy are at the little Theatre of Michel at St. 
Petersburg, and Rachel plays Julia in “ Hor- 
ace”’—a piece of Corneille’s—and demands, 
“Que vouliez vous qwil fit contre trois?” 
“Qwil mourut !” the father of the lone Hora- 
tius answers. “ Quw’il mourwt,”’ echoes like the 
will of fate ; those whom the morning war-song 
had aroused against the three Allied Powers 
stand in horror. The Emperor, more supersti- 
tious than his subjects, is pale ; the actors trem- 
ble ; the scene hangs suspended; a deathly 
coldness bangs over the audience, and no one 
dared applaud thereafter. Then Rachel when 
she saw by the words of the old Horace she had 
provoked the death sentence of the lone Hora- 
tious, was inquiet, and thought to reénter into 
favour by giving the benefit of the night to 
the invalid soldiers of St. Petersburg; and the 
Emperor commanded the manager to be there- 
after more circumspect in his selections from 
Corneille-—Paris Corresp. N. Y. Tribune. 





Russia AND TurKEY.—The following para- 
graph from an old newspaper reads with a 
strange significance at the present time:— 
Notes and Queries. 


“The last advices from Leghorn describe the 
genius of discord still prevailing in the unfor- 
tunate city of Constantinople, the people are 
clamouring against their rulers, and the janis- 
saries ripe for insurrection, in consequence of 
the backwardness of the Porte to commence 
hostilities with Russia.”—English Chronicle 
or Universal Evening Post, February 6th to 
8th, 1783. 
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From the Spectator. 
CROKER’S MOORE.* 


AscuaM characterised the class called wits 
as being “ open flatterers and privy mockers” : 
the Postscript of Mr. Croker to his correspon- 
dence with Lord John Russell shows that Moore 
in this sense was a wit of the first water, and a 
regular Irish jobber to boot. 

The story of the pamphlet is this. In the 
sixth volume of Moore’s Diary occurs the fol- 
lowing passage— 

‘Barnes (then editor of the Times) begged 
me, in anything I might now write for him, to 
spare Croker: which I told him was an unne- 
cessary caution, as Croker and I were old 
allies.” 

Smarting under the malicious severity of an 
article on the poct’s character in the Quarterly 
Review, attributed to Mr. Croker—and pro- 
bably not unwilling to pay off some old party 
scores—Lord John Russell appended the fol- 
lowing note to the passage : 

“To Moore it was unnecessary to address a 
request to spare a friend. If the request had 
been addressed to the other party, asking him 
to spare Moore, what would have been the re- 
sult? Probably, while Moore was alive, and 
able to wield his pen, it might have been suc- 
cessful. Had Moore been dead, it would have 
served only to give additional zest to the plea- 
sure of safe malignity.” 

In consequence of this, Mr. Croker sends to 
Lord John Russell a long letter of remon- 
strance and attack: Lord John replies: and 
Mr. Croker rejoins, with an intimation that the 
correspondence would be published; which 
was done in the Times. Subsequently, some 
other letters of a milder tone passed between 
the parties; each side letting out more about 
“the poet of all circles and the idol of his 
own” than the other knew at the commence- 
ment. Notwithstanding Moore’s friendship for 
Croker, he had inserted such notices of him in 
the Diary, that Lord John felt called upon to 
suppress them ; while Mr. Croker had letters in 
his possession of akind which gave a com- 
plete contradiction to the entries in the Diary, 
as well as regards facts as feeling. The pam- 
phiet which Mr. Croker has sent forth in his 
own vindication contains the correspondence 
with Lord John, followed by a postscript which 
— the cream of Moore’s letters to Mr. 

oker, with a running commentary. 

In the newspaper correspondence Lord John 
had the advantage. When he penned the foot- 
note to the passage in the Diary where Barnes 
requested Moore “to spare Croker,” Lord John 
knew nothing of the friendly not to say fulsome 
letters which Tom had been in the habit of 
writing to his old fellow-collegian at the Ad- 
miralty ; nothing of a correspondence we shall 
presently quote, remarkable even in the annals 


* Correspondence between the Right Honorable J. W. 
Croker and the Right Honorable Lord John Russell, on 
some passages of ‘ Moore’s Diary,” with a Postscript 
by Mr. Croker, explanatory of Mr. Moore’s Acquaint- 
ance and Correspondence with him. Published by 
Murray. 
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of Irish jobbery. All he knew was, that Moore 
professed and acted upon a friendly feeling to- 
wards Mr. Croker (qualified indeed by entries 
in his journal), which the latter repaid by a 
bitter attack upon the memory of his friend 
when that friend could no longer defend or 
avenge himself. It is very true that, as matters 
now stand, Moore may have been entitled to 
scant courtesy from Mr. Croker ; but when the 
ex-Secretary wrote the article in the Quarterly, 
he did not know of the suppressed remarks in 
Moore’s Diary. The advantage of manner is 
even greater than that of matter. Mr. Croker 
has too much of the party pamphleteer on the 
look-out for points, and mars the effect of his case 
by too much “fending and proving.”’ Lord John, 
on the other hand, goes more directly to the main 
points of his argument, and displays throughout 
a calm and habitual dignity of mind. We 
think, too, there is more of feeling and con- 
sideration. By some blunder, the first part of 
the correspondence was sent to the Times be- 
fore the day which Mr. Croker had fixed for 
any rejoinder Lord John might wish to make: 
thereupon he addressed to Lord John a long 
letter of explanation ; to which the latter re- 
plies. 

From Lord John Russell to the Right Honor- 

able John Wilson Croker. 


“Chesham Place, Jan. 30th, 1854. 

“ Sir—I beg to assure you, that although I un- 
derstand you meant to wait till twelve o’clock 
to-day for any further answer from me, yet, as I 
did not wish to add anything to the letters you 
have published, I have no reason to complain. 
I am quite satisfied that your intention was that 
the letters should not appear till Tuesday 
morning. I may add an expression of my 
regret that, at your age and in your present 
state of health, you should have been annoyed 
by the publication of Moore’s Diary. 

“T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Russew.” 


As soon as Mr. Croker proceeds to handle 
Moore, he has everything his own way. It 
seems that Tom’s entry in his journal, intimat- 
ing that he had but little acquaintance with 
the Tory Secretary since they quitted college, 
is not quite true. He frequently saw and wrote to 
his official friend—generally with a view to fa- 
vors of some kind, from official franks to more 
solid matters. When his friend became “ Right 
Honorable,” he sent a little open flattery ; ba- 
lancing that same by a little privy mockery 
to his crony Power, the music-publisher. 

“ In June, 1828, I was admitted to the Privy 
Council. Moore thought he lost too much time 
in letting three weeks pass before he congratu- 
lated me on this honor— 


“¢Sloperton, 15th July, 1828. 
“ «My dear Croker—I have been longing for 
an opportunity to write your new adjunct ; 
of which I wish you joy sincerely, and I trust 
it will be followed by something still better. 
“¢*T hope you do not forget to keep a look- 
out for me in your Bermuda quarter, £c.’ 
“ The sincerity of these congratulations may 
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be judged by the obvious spirit exhibited in a 
note written about the same time to Mr. Power, 
his music-publisher, and which a gentleman 
who bought it at Mr. Power’s sale has since 
sent tome. Itis a curious pendant to the fore- 
going congratulation ; the following is an exact 
copy: 

ad “624th June, 1828. 

““¢My dear, Sir—Thinking you may want 
the “Rose of the Desert,” I send it up by par- 
cel, and shall enclose the “ Legends” as I fin- 
ish them, through the Right Honorable (!!) 
Croker.’—Power Catalogue, p. 89 

“This slight sneer—even if it were as inno- 
cent as the ‘non equidem invideo, miror magis,’ 
of the shepherd in Virgil—would be rather mis- 
placed on an occasion when he was making a 
convenience of his ‘ Right Honorable !! friend ; 
but when contrasted with his amiable impatience 
to congratulate me, and his hope that it may 
soon be followed by something better, it takes, 
[ think, a less excusable character.” 

There is a good deal more to the same tune ; 
but undoubtedly the gravest charge relates to 
a proposed sale of his appointment at Bermuda. 
Such things no doubt are done as many other 
things are done, and were done more frequently 
in his day ; but they argue unscrupulousness in 
the doers, and destroy a public man when found 
out. But Moore professed to be more than a 
common public man: he was a patriot-poct, 
appealing to the highest and holiest aspirations 
of his countrymen; attacking with mingled 
anger and sorrow the self-seeking Irishman ; 
calling upon Erin to 


“remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betray’d her ;"’ 


and in his lighter pieces humorously and satiri- 
cally running a muck against every one whose 
purity was even suspected. Nor can the excuse 
be urged that he was a raw Milesian place- 
hunter, unconscious of what he was about. 





Article on the same subject, from the Examiner. 


Correspondence between the Right Hon. J. W. 
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strong expression of his indignation, in a note 
which we. quoted while reviewing the last 
volumes of Moore's Diary. It was of a kind 
inevitably to draw forth Mr. Croker again, and 
the result is this Correspondence. Lord John’s 
part init issmall. Very properly his wish ap- 
pears to have been to allow the original assail- 
ant to discharge his wrath without throwing 
out to him a fresh topic of dispute. Neverthe- 
less a fact dropped by Lord John—we think a 
little indiscreetly—was instantly pounced 
upon. Moore, it was said, though there were 
scattered through his diary kind thoughts about 
his friend Croker, had also entered into it a 
few that were not flattering, and that have been 
suppressed. 

Now, who that puts down passing notions 
about people, would not sometimes have to 
commit to ink and paper impressions even 
about his dearest friend, which, although they 
do not spoil his friendship, are by no means 
such as he would like his friend to see? There 
are times when every one is more than usually, 
perhaps morbidly, conscious of the defects of 
some person with whom he lives in all sincerity 
on the most cordial terms. It is utterly ab- 
surd to suppose that a man’s friendship is false 
because he can entertain these private thoughts. 
Moore’s thoughts of such a kind concerning 
Mr. Croker would not have been sent to press 
by Moore himself, and they were properly 
withheld by the Editor to whom his journals 
were entrusted. On the same principle, we 
must add, it would have been not less proper 
that Lord John Russell should not have men- 
tioned their existence. 

Yet how strange it is that Mr. Croker should 
suppose himself here to have found an oppor- 
tunity of transferring from himself to Moore 
the discredit of having acted in a way unwor- 
thy of the relations in which they had stood! 
He appends to this pamphlet a series of letters 
with the direct purpose of provizig that he ne- 
ver received from Moore for forty years, bar- 
ring one slight “ estrangement,’ anything but 
the most warm-hearted friendship. He pro- 
tests that Moore’s letters were genial and only 
too flattering ; that he was regarded by the 


Croker and the Right Hon. Lord John Russell | poet with complete trust ; and that as for Mre. 


on some passages of Moocre’s Diary. With 


Moore, she had, as Mr. Croker writes to Lord 


a Postscript by Mr. Croker, explanatory of | John, “ for thirty years good reason to believe 


Moore’s acquaintance and correspondence 
with him. Murray. 


me to be her husband’s friend.” And this is 
Mr. Croker’s justification for having tomahawk- 
ed and scalped this friend after his death—not, 


This pamphlet compels further notice of aj be it also noted, for his sins as a poet, but for 


matter upon which already too much has been 


his conduct in the most private and sacred re- 


said. We shall perhaps best make the truth] lations of life. The Quarterly article was a 


evident by a brief summing up of the case. 
_ Mr. Croker, who here states that he “had 
lived in early intimacy, and in an uninterrupt- 


venomous assault, not upon Moore the poet but 
upon Moore the person. 
From this main question at issue the pamph- 


ed cordiality (as he thought) of friendship for | let fails wholly in its attempt to divert us to a 
above forty years’? with Thomas Moore, never-| consideration of Moore’s duplicity, in dealing 


theless, after Moore’s death, stabbed at his pri- 
vate character in the Quarterly Review, strik- 


cordially with his friend Croker, and yet grumb- 
ling to himself about him now and then. He 


ing at the same time where he could least fail| must know nothing at all of human nature who 
to give pain, and where every delicate or man-| can see any evil at all in that. Whatever evil 


ly feeling should have withheld his hand. B 


there may be, however, equally existed in the 


the cruelty and impropriety of this assault| virtuous contempt which Mr. Croker would 





Lord John Russell was provoked to a brief but| have us know that he felt, but abstained from 
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expressing, when Moore asked whether he could 
not effect a sale of his Bermuda appointment. 
Mr. Croker says of Moore’s letters to him, 
when their relations were so very cordial, that 
he always felt their professions and compli- 
ments to be excessive. He adds, “ my readers 
will easily believe that even when they reach- 
ed me fresh and fresh, any vanity I might 
otherwise have felt from them must have been 
a good deal moderated by observing that the 
most fulsome of them were always—but not 
always very adroitly—mixed up with appeals 
for my assent, or advice, or assistance in his 
own personal vanities and interests.” Surely, 
if Mr. Croker always received Moore’s effusions 
with that feeling, he must have had little com- 
ments on his friend going on pretty habitually 
in his own mind, which it would have been 
proper never to publish if he had been frank 
enough to let them drop into a journal. So 
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occasional comment on the faults and weak- 
nesses of a man, towards whom we on the 
whole have reason to maintain, and do main- 
tain, the kindest feeling, it is quite evident 
from this pamphlet that Mr. Croker was to the 
full as false as Mr. Moore. 

The truth is that in such respect there was no 
fault on either side, and there remains only the 
original facts at the end of all the controversy. 
During both their lifetimes, Moore rejected as 
out of the question any idea that he would at- 
tempt to damage his friend Croker politically 
through the Times. Moore being dead, Mr. 
Croker has seen no reason why he should not 
hold up Moore to scorn and reprobation in the 
Quarterly Review. And not him only, but 
the woman, still living, who was dearest to him, 
and most worthy of the respect and honor of 
all to whom she was known. Such are the 
simple facts of the case, and we cannot envy 


far as there is falsehood in such private and! Mr. Croker his share in them. 
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BAYLE ST. JOHN'S PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS. * 


Havixe been disappointed in his hopes of 
the French Republic, Mr. Bayle St. John 
appears to have set about reflecting uponthe 
causes of its failure: and he finds it in the 
moral or rather immoral condition of the 
French people. With the natural reaction 
of disappointment, he probably exaggerates 
the ignorance and brutality of the peasan- 
try—the moral cowardice, servility, cruelty, 
and licentiousness of the upper classes, espe- 
cially of the old noblesse—the selfishness, 
narrowmindedness, and moreover licentious- 
ness of the well-to-do bourgeoisie—and the 
great amount of ignorant and miserable po- 
verty among the urban population. Of the 
morality of the upper class of workmen he 
does not speak very highly; but upon the 
whole they appear under his limning as by 
far the most respectable, indeed almost the 
only virtuous part of thecommunity. They 
are not without the national faults, but they 
are sober, brave, enthusiastic, and prepared 
to risk loss and peril for their principles. 
This is a trait which distinguishes no other 
class of French society, except possibly that 
miscellaneous race denominated “ students.” 
These, indeed, are, as they ever have been, 
forward in every riot or revolt; but few of 
them have anything to lose, and their re- 
sistance to authority is probably less a prin- 
ciple than a youthful exuberance. 

Although mostly taking the manner of 
disquisition, and often too much so, Purple 

* Purple Tints of Paris. Character and Manners in 
the New Empire. By Bayle St. John, Author of “ Vil- 
lage Life in Egypt,” “* Two Years’ Residence in a Le- 
vantine Family,” &c. &c. In two volumes. Published 
by Chapman and Hall. 

(Re-published by Harper & Brothers, New York.) 








Tints of Paris is a series of sketches of me- 
tropolitan life in France, varied with a few 
pictures from the country, and some of the 
author’s personal reminiscences, including a 
notice of the coup d’état of December. The 
fullest and most elaborate of these sketches 
relates to the character and mode of life of 
the students and artists, if they should be 
classed separately—that large class of needy 
and fiery youth which the French Govern- 
ment systematically produces by the easy 
terms on which ahigh general or special 
education is offered without opening a ca- 
reer to the ambition they stimulate, while 
the state of French society, and possibly 
something in the national character, does 
not furnish the commercial, colonial, or va- 
ried and highly remunerated professional 
outlets of England. é 

The higher classes, whether Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Fusionists, or millionaires, are 
not much dwelt upon ; and the observations 
seem most made from the outside as it were. 
The “ bachelor ” class of Paris—a race sui 
generis who shift to live on small incomes 
in a state of luxurious idleness—are much 
better done, though their bearing on any sys- 
tem of public policy is not very clear, unless 
it be that they assist public turpitude by rail- 
ing against revolutions, and encouraging as far 
as their approbation goes every government 
that maintains “order,” or in other words 
their own annuities. The bourgeoisie is 
probably painted from knowledge complete 
though limited in its range, the peasantry, 
it may be, from hearsay to some extent. 
The looser class of students, and their femi- 
nine friends, are the most thoroughly de- 
picted in their pursuits, character, prospects, 
and amusements: in fact, this class appears 
to be that with which the author has been 
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most familiar during his long residence in 
Paris. Of course, these pictures of students 
and grisettes, as they were called, touches 
closely upon topics tlie reverse of “ respect- 
able.” Nearly the whole of the book, how- 
ever, is open to the same remark, since the 
relation of the sexes, or topics of dissipa- 
tion of some sort, form a very large feature 
of the discussions, though seldom done in an 
otfensive way. 

Mr. St. John ascribes the licentiousness 
and much of the other evils which afflict 
French society to the example of the old 
régime. In his idea, both opinion and 
practice were improving, but he fears that 
the Empire will cause society to retrograde. 
The worst feature, in a national view, is the 
materialism and mammon-worship, the re- 
gard for the good things of this world, 
which has spread so extensively, and is eat- 
ing away even the brilliant qualities of 
Frenchmen. It has reached even the army, 
if the conclusion in the fullowing description 
is true. 


“These remarks about modern painters being 
made in the presence of a military man, son of 
a General of the old Republic, he observed that 
the same change, or degeneracy, had taken place 
in the army. The old entrain, love of glory, 
enthusiasm, fondness for the smell of powder, 
have disappeared. The soldier is no longer 
preeminently a fighting animal, but an em- 
ploye, bent on gaining his salary with as little 
trouble as possible. The heads of the mili- 
tary profession—the Vaillants, the Changar- 
niers, the Cavaignacs, the Lamoriciéres—are 
ignorant of this state of things, and, being 
moved by a sort of historical enthusiasm, be- 
lieve that the old ery of ‘Glory! glory! glory!’ 
would suffice. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is a mistake, 
The old poetical courage has disappeared, to 
make way for a kind of forocity. The soldier 
is angry against whoever forces him to fight— 
a3 angry against his chiefs as against the enemy. 
This explains why he massacres after victory— 
to revenge the fear he has himself experienced. 
His degeneracy began under Louis Philippe, 
when corruption overtook everybody ; and thus 
is explained, in part, the inefficiency of the 
army in 1848. In June of that year, especially, 
whoever was present at the Ministry of War 
must know that aide-de-camp after aide-de- 
camp arrived, saying, “ Les troupes ne donnent 
pas: ils n’y a que la Garde Mobile qui donne.” 
In December 1851, the troops massacred with 
rage at being obliged to expose their lives ; and 
it is well known that a whole regiment retreat- 
ed in disorder three times from a barricade de- 
fended by thirty men. The same cause ex- 
plains the cruelties of the African wars. If 
war ever take place the troops will fight metho- 
dically, because it is their profession; but it 
will be some time before the heroic feeling gets 
up. The only war that would really be popu- 
lar would be a descent upon England, because 
there is an impression that we are defenceless, 
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and that there would be an immense booty to 
get.’ These views are, perhaps, a little exag- 
gerated ; but they seem tolerably well based 
on facts. Atany rate, they are not mere satire, 
but the serious conviction of a very calm 
thinker. He particularly insisted on the ten- 
dency of the officers to become mere employés, 
expecting advancement from seniority, and 
calculating their receipts just like the clerks in 
Government offices.” 


This sketch, though descriptive of high 
life relates, it will be seen, to mere externals, 
such as almost any one might observe. 


“There seems to be an idea prevalent - 
amongst us that a French lady is a sort of but- 
terfly, fluttering about the house or away from 
the house, but always appearing in the charac- 
ter of an ornament. This is far from being the 
real state of the case. So few families in 
France may be called wealthy, that most of 
the bright things we sometimes see in public 
are compelled very practically to look after 
their own affairs at home. There are, of course, 
exceptions among the upper bourgeoisie, and 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, sufficient to form 
a class; but what we should call mere fashion- 
ables are quite rare in Paris—the city of ele- 
gance and intrigue. Half the ladies who at- 
tend the Imperial balls have been in the kitch- 
en that very day, scolding their bonnes, and 
lifting up the lids of their casseroles. 

“ A really elegant dame spends the morning 
at her toilette, and is ready to be admired at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Admirers are 
not long in coming. In many honses, from 
four to five, gentlemen call in, and are receiv- 
ed in the salon by the lady alone. No visitor 
of her own sex is expected, and her husband 
is away making calls on his own account. If 
he were to remain and be present at his wife's 
reception he would be considered simply ridi- 
culous ; and this is a thing which he most espe- 
cially avoids. Many Frenchmen would rather be 
what they often are than run the risk of being 
supposed to be guarding against such an accident. 
These afternoon meetings, however, are very 
pleasant; and when the lady of the house is 
clever and lively, are, perhaps, superior in enjoy- 
ment to the soirées. A woman is never seen to 
so much advantage as when no rivals are pre- 
sent. She is then conscious of exercising un- 
divided sway ; none of her powers are wasted 
in spiteful watching for defects in others, and 
there is no maliciousness in her amiability. 

“If there be a drawback to the delight of 
these meetings, it is in the frequent presence of 
the thing called a fat in French—answering 
somewhat to our dandy. He may be dis- 
tinguished (if the observation of a philosopher 
may be depended on) by his decisive and yet 
disconnected conversation, the lightness of his 
judgments, the temerity of his censures, the in- 
discretion of his natfratives, the bad taste of 
his jokes, the false brilliance of his witticisms, 
the affectation of his manners, the impudence 
of his mien, the familiarity of his address, the 
conceit of his attitude, and the self-satisfied air 
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of constraint diffused over his whole person. 
We see at once that his mind, like his feet, is 
in tight boots. Some of these bright youths 
imitate the voice of women ; others affect lisp- 
ing ; others avoid, like Orientals, names of ill- 
augury—as death, bankruptcy, duelling, and 
80 forth. At the same time they are fond of 
using, on the slightest occasion, such words as 
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despair, horror, frightful, monstrous, tremend- 
ous, magnificent. The highest point to which 
this lamentable absurdity has ever risen was 
perhaps, in the case of the Count Dessarre, who 
being very beautiful, fancied himself to be 
Cupid, and went so mad that he ran about with 
a bow and a quiver for his only costume.” 





CRAFT LIABLE TO BE OVER-REACHED 
BY SIMPLICITY. 

“ Harp things are compass’d oft by easy means; 

And judgment, being a gift derived from 
Heaven, 

Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of 
worldly men 

That ne’er consider from when they receive it, 

Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 

Which is the reason that the politic 

And cunning statesman, that believes he fath- 
oms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 

Is by simplicity oft over-reached.” 

, MassInGER, Wew Way to Pay Old 
Debts. 

“An admirable observation,” says Gifford, 
“and worthy of all parties. It may serve to 
explain many fancied inconsistencies in the 
conduct of the Overreachers in all ages.” 





Compine THE Peruxe.—“Combing the Pe- 
rake at the time when men of fashion wore 
large wigs, was even at public places an act 
of gallantry. The combs for this purpose were 
of a very large size, of ivory or tortoise-shell, 
curiously chased and ornamented, and were 
carried in the pocket as constantly as the snuff- 
box. At court, on the mall, and in the boxes, 
gentlemen conversed and combed their pe- 
rukes, There is now in being a fine picture 
by the elder Laroon, of John Duke of Marl- 
borough at his levee, in which his Grace is re- 
presented dressed in a scarlet suit, with large 
white satin cuffs, and avery long white peruke, 
which he combs, while his valet, who stands 
behind him, adjusts the curls after the comb 
has passed through them.”—Sm Joun Hawx- 
ns’s History of Music. 





Facinaty oF CoNncEALMENT IN Lonpon.— 
“ Whoever,” says Fielding (1750), “considers 
the cities of London and Westminster, with the 
late vast addition of their suburbs, the great 
irregularity of their buildings, the immense 
number of lanes, alleys, courts, and bye places, 
must think that, had they been intended for the 
very purpose of concealment, they could scarce 
have been better contrived. Upon sucha view 
the whole appears as a vast wood or forest, in 
which a thief may harbor with as great securi- 
ty as wild beasts do in the deserts of Africa or 
Arabia.”"—Monthly Review. 
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Carl Krinken: His Christmas Stocking. 
This is a second volume of “ Ellen Montgomery’s 
Book-Shelf.” By the authors of the “ Wide. 
Wide World,” etc. Published by G. P. Putnam 
& Co., New York. 


Thesaurus of English Words: so classified 
and arranged as to facilitate the expression of 
ideas, and assist in literary composition. By 
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